SHIPS THAT SERVE THE WORLD Um 


Speeding from ocean to ocean, from continent 
to continent—great Lido liners visit the far- 
flung harbors of the globe! 223 world ports 
look to the Italian Marine for swift, efficient, 
regulary service ... delightful, open-air Lido 
life at sea. 

Are you going from New York to Capetown? 
Choose an Italian vessel for a 19 day voyage 
with every modern shipboard luxury! Going 


to Bombay? You can make the voyage in 16 
days ... just as you can travel to Egypt in 
9 days, and reach Beirut or Haifa in as little 
as 12 days—aboard a Lido ship. 

And you'll enjoy the same supreme standards 
of seamanship, cuisine, service . . . under 
Italy’s flag ... on every connecting vessel of 
her lines .. . Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica 
or Tirrenia! 


Apply to your Local Travel Agent or 


ITALIAN LINE 


624 Fifth Avenue, New York. Offices in principal cities. 


FOR A GLORIOUS TRIP 
TO 


GCHITIHIS 


sd Be cuier happy Germany! What contrasts of ancient tradition and 
modern progress, what welcome and well-being it offers the traveler! Impossible to find a city 
devoid of interest and beauty. Even the steel and iron towns of the industrial regions, such as 
Dusseldorf or Essen, are famed Centers of art and fine garden-landscaping. The Trade Fair city of 
Leipzig is also the world’s book center. The great port of Hamburg has its “Old Town” with quaint 
streets and intertwining canals. Bremen proudly presents its medieval architectural splendor. Gay, 
dynamic Berlin is surrounded by pastoral woodlands bordering on the picturesque Spreewald. 


Then there are Dinkelsbuhl, Rothenburg and Nordlingen—exquisite museum pieces themselves. 
Who would miss Nurnberg, the home of toys and Meistersingers, and of magnificent modern 
developments! Or Heidelberg, synonym for the romance of university days...or the cathedral 
cities of Cologne, Worms and Speyer... Glorious Frankfurt, enchanting Dresden, Munich with 
her bountiful art and jolly Hofbrau. 


Every region has its individual charm. In the Rhineland you follow a silver river by vineyarded 
slopes and romantic castles. In the Black Forest, smooth motor roads dip and turn—leading to 
charming Stuttgart, or smart Baden-Baden. The snow-capped peaks of the Bavarian Alps are 
reflected in the azure beauty of sparkling lakes. 


Life begins anew under the“magic of healing waters in Germany’s famous spas... Nauheim, 
Homburg, Ems, Wiesbaden, to mention but a few. Well-known, too, is Germany’s love of health 
—so is it any wonder that sport is paramount—be it hiking, boating, golfing or tennis? 


All this you can enjoy, and more... in perfect comfort, whether in hotel, train or steamer... 
good living at moderate prices, still further reduced by the use of registered Travel Marks. 
And German Railroads grant you 60% reduction of rail fares. Now is the time to see Germany. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT AND WRITE FOR BOOKLET 30 


hvac sl v Sti ; 
GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE ge Nag Ar tara hi AS oaths fag 
10 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“ALASKA 


Hard to believe? Even you 

well-informed readers of 

“Travel” are due for a 

=f surprise when you discover 

that Alaska’s smooth, scenic 

ocean lanes are actually sea- 
filled mountain canyons! 


Surprising, too, are the moderate 
costs and short time necessary for a 
vacation in Alaska, the land of the 
extraordinary! Rail and all-inclusive 
steamer fares are amazingly low, and 
the wide range of cruises and cruise- 
tours will fit any vacation time- 
budget. Soon, board a modern, 
completely air-conditioned train to 
follow scenic routes to Seattle in the 
Evergreen Playground. There your 
one-class All-American steamer 
turns her bow northward to thread 
Alaska’s mountain-sheltered seas, to 
carry you to gateways to the Interior, 
where thrills await you in Matanuska 
Valley, Mount McKinley National 
Park, and the Klondike. 


Compare Alaska as a vacation- 
land! Here is the most extravagant 
and incredible of lands where, 
beneath the Midnight Sun, flowers 
bloom beside roaring glaciers, where 
the streets of modern towns whisper 
of the past when Russians ruled and 
sourdoughs stampeded for gold, 
where fantastic totem poles stand as 
mute reminders of mystic Indian 
legends. 


For fascinating FREE Alaska Vacationland 
literature mail the coupon to the Alaska 
Steamship Company, Room 831, Pier Two, 
Seattle; and see any of these rail lines: 


NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


Address 


City & State 
The Alaska Line’s Good-Natured Map — 10c 
ST ST 
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A Snipe in Its Erratic Flight 
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ROUND THE 


WORLD 


via INDIA, CEYLON, 
AUSTRALIA 


MODERN SHIPS OF 


P.O 


Follow the route of romance 
...the route pioneered by the 
steamers of P&O a full cen- 
tury ago! $914 gives you 
complete Around The World 
transportation, withTop Class 
throughout... you can have 
Tourist Class on the Atlantic 
and in one of the superb new 
23,500-ton P&O vessels from 
LondontoAustraliaviaEgypt, 
India and Ceylon—also Cabin 
Class on the Pacific and rail 
across North America — for 


AS LOW AS $564! 


Summer Cruises—P & O liners also 
offer the perfect complement toa 
European tour .. . short cruises from 
England to Northern Capitals, North 
Cape, the Mediterranean. Rates as 
low as $115 for 14-day cruises. 


Regular Services —from England to 
Egypt, Sudan, Iranian Gulf, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Straits Settlements, 
China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
East and South Africa. 


Through bookings by yourlocalagentor 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 
FOR 100 YEARS 


P.O 


PENINSULAR 
AND ORIENTAL AND 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


AUSTRIA 


May—Exhibition Celebrating the 1000th An- 
niversary of Austria in Vienna 

May 1—Ski Races at Mitterbergalpe near 
Muhlbach and St. Christoph am Arlberg 

May 29—International Glockner Ski Race 
at Heiligenblut 

June 1 to July 30—Schlossberg Open-Air 
Plays at Graz 

June 2, 5—International Officers’ Steeple- 
chase and Austrian Derby at Vienna 

June 5 to 19—Festival Weeks in Vienna 

June 18, 19—State Fencing Championships 

_ at Vienna 

July 17 and on succeeding Sundays until 
September—Tyrolean Passion Plays at 
Thiersee 

July 23 to Aug. 31—Salzburg Festival 

Aug. 1 to 15—Sports Festivals at Klagen- 
furt and Worthersee 

Aug. 6 to 13—Exhibition and Costume 
Show at Ebensee 


BELGIUM 


Apr. 6 to 20—International 
Fair at Brussels 2 

Apr. 24—Féte of the Royal Guild of Cross- 
bowmen at Vise 

May 7 to 29—Applied Art Exhibition at 
eutwers 

May 9—Procession of the Holy Blood at 
Bruges 

May 15—Procession of St. 
Gheel 

June 5—Procession of the Giants at Tour- 


Commercial 


Dymphna at 


nai 
Juss 12 to 19—Grand Costume Festival at 
ise 
July 3—Benediction of the Sea at Ostend 
July 16—Annual Kermesse at Brussels 
July 17 to 21—Motor Endurance Cham- 
pionships starting at Liége 
Aug. eo 28—“Marriage of the Giants” at 
t 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Apr. 30, May 1—International Ski Races 
in the Giant Mountains 
May 21 to 24—International Horsemanship 
Contest at Prague 
International Chess Tournament at Tren- 
cianske Teplice 
June 12—The “King’s Ride” at Vlcnov; 
Festival at St. Anthony 


June 26 to 30—Ethnographical Festivals at 


Luhacovice Spa 


Jaly 3 to 6—Climax of the Tenth Sokol 
es 


tival at Prague 
Dog Show at Pistany Spa~ 
July 17 to 23—World Shooting Champion- 
ship at Luhacovice Spa 
Aug. 13 to 28—European Festival of Cham- 
ber Music at Trencianske Teplice 
Aug. 14 to 21—Sample Fair at Liberec 


DENMARK 


June 20—Opening of Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion at Copenhagen 
EGYPT 


May 12—Birth of Mohammed, 
throughout Moslem world 


celebrated 


FINLAND 


Apr, 9 to 24—Finnish Art Exhibit at Hel- 
sinki 

May 14 to 22—International Air Meet and 
Opening of the New Airport af Hel- 
sinki ’ 

June 16 to 19—Gymnastic Festivals at Hel- 


sinki 
June 24—Midsummer Festival and Flag 


ay 
July 7 to 10—Provincial Agricultural Ex- 
hibit at Lapua 


FRANCE 
Apr. 15, 16—Ski Club Derby at Chamonix 
Apr, 17, 18—Easter Festival at Nice 
Horse Race for the President of the Re- 
public Prize at Auteuil 
Folk Lore Festival at Menton 
May 6—Fishing Fleet Regatta at Vannes 
May 8—Féte of Joan of Arc, especially at 
Rouen and Orleans : 
May 19—Pardon of St. Yves at Tréguier 
May 24, 25—Féte of Les Saintes Maries de 
la Mer, Provence 


June 6—Pardon of the Birds at Quimperle 

Opening of World Tennis Championships 
at Paris 

June 10 to 12—Pardon at Rumengol 

June 19—Grand Steeplechase at Auteuil 

June 23, 24—Pardon of St. Jean du Doigt 

Uns 26—Grand Prix de Paris at Long- 
cham} 


1 
July 17—Pardons at Pont l’Abbé and Ros- 


co: 
July 26—Pardon of Ste Anne d’Auray 
July 31—Pardon at Fouesnant 
Aug. 7—Pardon at Le Huelgoat : 
Aug. 15—Pardons at Penmarch, Quimper 
and Other Towns Throughout Brittany 
Aug. 21—Pardon at Concarneau 
Grand Prix at Deauville 
Aug. 28—Pardon of Ste Anne de la Palud 


GERMANY 
Apr. 14, 17—Hans Sachs Plays at Rothen- 


ur, 

Apr. 4 7—Fee Rolling and Easter Ride at 
Bautzen 3 

Apr. 20 to June 19—Wagner Festival at 
Leipzig ; 

Apr. 24—Spreewald Costume Festival and 
Annual Market at Cottbus 4 

Apr. 29, 30—May Night Folk Festival at 
Bochum > 

May 2 to June 30—German Colonial Ex- 
position at Munich 

May 7—Walpurgis Festival at Brocken | 

May 15 to 22—Beethoven Music Festival 
at Bonn 

May 25 to June 19—Exposition at Bremen 

May 28 to 31—Haydn - Schumann Festival 
at Heidelberg ; : 

May 28 to June 26—International Handi- 
craft Exposition at Berlin 

June 3 to 6—Glider Contest at Wasser- 
kuppe 

June 6—Singing Contest of Chaffinches at 
Benneckenstein (Harz). : 

June 7—Goat Auction at Deidesheim | 

June 12, 13—‘‘Lamby’’ Forest Festival at 
Hanau : : 

June 16—Corpus Christi Day Festivals at 
Prien 

June 29—Talmarkt Fair at Bad Wimpfen 
on the Neckar 
Baltic Sea Regatta at Travemiinde until 


July 5 : 
July 2, 3—Music Festival of German-Aus- 
trian Bands at Burghausen 
July 9 to 11—‘‘Pretzel’’ Festival at Speyer 
July 11—“‘St. Peter’s and Paul’s End” Pro- 
cession at Minster 
July 13 to 21—Haydn Festival at Bad 


Ems : 
July 17, 18—“‘The Kinderzeche” at Dinkels- 
bahl 


July 17 to 23—“Tanzel” Festival at Kauf- 
beuren 

July 24 to Aug. 
Bayreuth d Bae 
Music Festival at Munich, continuing to 


19—Wagner Festival at 


ept. 
Aug. Deca cebu, Commemoration at 
Tannenberg 
Aug. 12 to 21—650th Anniversary Celebra- 
tions at Disseldorf 
Aug. 13 to 15—Folk Festival at Kassel 
Aug. 21—“Chilbi’”’ Festival at Waldshut 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 6—Shooting Match at 
Obergiinzburg 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Apr. 11 to Sept. 24—Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford-on-Avon 
Apr. 23-——Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebra- 
tion at Stratford q 

Apr. 25 to 28—Manx Music Festival on 
Isle of Man ; 

May 1—Mavy Day Celebrations, especially 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, and In- 
verness, Scotland , 

May 3—Opening of British Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow y 

May 8 to 13—Feis Ceoil (Music Festival) 
at Dublin 

May 19 to 25—“Fights’” Week at Oxford 
Royal Naval, Military and Air Force 

Tournament at London 

May 23 to 28—Isle of Wight Music Fes- 
tival at Ryde 

May 25 to 27—Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Show at London . 

May 26—Meeting of the Trade Guilds at 
Carlisle 


Drama 


June 1—The Derby at Epsom 

June 6 to 11—Historical Pageant at Lin- 
lithgow Palace 

June 8 to 11, 14 to 18—Military Searchlight 
Tattoo at Aldershot 

June 14 to 17—Royal Ascot Races 

June 20 to July 2—Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships at Wimbledon 

June 25 to July 2—Festival at Canterbury 
Cathedral 

June 28, 29—Gaelic Festival at Letterkenny, 
County Donegal 

June 29 to July 2—Royal Regatta at Henley 

July 4—Open Golf Championship at Deal 

July 5 to 12—Kurt Jooss School of the 
Dance at Totnes 

July 17 to 23—Tewksbury Festival 

July 20, 21—The ‘Trish Oaks” 
The Curragh, County Kildare 

July 26 to 29—Racing at Goodwood 

July 30 to Aug. 6—Royal Regatta at Cowes 

Aug. 1 to 6—Welsh National Eisteddfod at 
Cardiff : 

Aug. 2 to 6—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show at Dublin 

Aug. 12—Grouse Shooting Begins 

Aug. 19, 20—Highland Gathering at Inver- 
ness 


Race at 


HUNGARY 


Apr. 29 to May 9—International Fair at 
Budapest 

May 23 to 30— Eucharistic Congress at 
Budapest 

May 31 to June 3—‘‘The Pearly Bouquet” 
at Budapest 


July 23 to Aug. 15—Open-air Perform- 
ances in Szeged 
Aug. 14 to 23—St. Stephen’s Festival 
Week 
ITALY 


Apr. 15—Traditional 
Friday at Syracuse 

Apr. 16—The “Scoppio Del Carro’’ at Flor- 
ence 

Apr, to October—Triennial Exposition of 
the Italian Colonies at Naples g 

Apr. 28 to June 10—May Music Festival at 
Florence 

May 1—Feast of S. Efisio at Cagliari 
The XVI Century ‘Calcio’ at Florence 

May 7—Feast of St. Nicholas at Bari 

May 12 to 16—Annual Fair of the Littori- 
ale at Bologna 

May 15—Feast of the “‘Ceri’? at Gubbio 

May 16—Festival of the Dove at Orvieto 

May 16 to 21—Tenth International Congress 
of Chemistry at Rome 

18—Match of the Crossbowmen at 
Gubbio 

May 27—Festival of the Cricket at Flor- 
ence 

June 1 to 10—Petrach Week at Arezzo 

June 4 to 24—-Sample Fair at Padua 

June 7—Festival of the Dove at Orvieto 
Festival of Monte Vergine at Naples 

June 16—Corpus Christi Celebrations, espe- 
cially at Assisi, Genzano, and Orvieto 

June 8—Festival of the “Divino Amore’’ 
at Rome 

June 24—The “Calcio” at Florence 
Feast of St. John at Rome 

June 26 to July 31—Exhibition of Popular 
Arts at Milan 

June 29—Feast of St. Peter at Rome 

July 2—Feast of the Pardon at Assisi 
The “Palio” at Siena. Also Aug. 16 

July 13 to 15—Feast of Santa Rosalia at 


Procession on Holy 


‘mo 
16—The Procession of the ‘Car- 
mine” at Rome 

July 17—Festival of the Redeemer at Ven- 


ice 

Aug. 5—Festival of the Madonna of the 
Snow at Rome 

Aug. 14—Procession of the ‘‘Cero”’ at Siena 
Automobile Racing at Pescara and Me- 


rano 
Aug. 15—Festival of the Assumption at Or- 
vieto 


LUXEMBOURG 
June 7—St. Willobrod’s Dancing Festival at 
Echternach 
MEXICO 


May 5—Reenactment of the Battle of Puebla 
at Huejotzingo 

June 16—Juego de los Voladores at Pap- 
antla, Vera Cruz 


POLAND 


Apr. 22-24—Greek Catholic Easter Holidays 
celebrated especially at Azbie and Wo- 
rochta - 

May 1 to 8—International Fair at Poznan 

May 5—Constitution Day throughout 
Polan 

June 5, 6—Pardons at Czestochowa and 
Lowicz, Bielany and Kamedulow 

June 12, 13—Pardon at Poozajow 

June 16—Corpus Christi Processions espe- 
cially at Zlakow and Lowicz 

June 29—Festival of the Sea at Gdynia; 
Pardon at Wilno 

July 7 to 9—Horse Fair at Ulaszkowce 

Aug. 12 to 15—Pardons at Czestochowa, 
Kalwaria, Zebrzydowska and Lowicz 

Aug. 28—Pardon of the Russian Orthodox 
Church at Poozajow 


SWITZERLAND 


Apr. 17—Easter Egg Races at Villars-Che- 
siéres 
Roller Skate Hockey Championships at 

Montreux 

Apr. 24—Open-Air Parliaments at Wil, 
Sarnen, Appenzell and Hundwill 

May 15—Singing Festival of Catholic 
Church Choirs of Switzerland at Lucerne 

May 21 to 29—Vaudois Wine Fair at 
Vevey 

May 24 to June 6—Camellia Festival and 

Exhibition of Ticino Handicrafts at Lo- 

carno 

June 16—Corpus Christi Processions at Fri- 
bourg, Einsiedeln and Appenzell 

June 19—Religious Processions in the 
Lotschen Valley 

June 25, 26—Flower Festival at Geneva 

June 26—Walking Championship at Lucerne 

July 1 to 10—Lido Week at Lausanne 

July 2, 3—Narcissus Festival at Montreux 
Market and Fair at Bienne 

July 9, 10—Summer Ski Races on Jung- 
fraujoch 

July 10 and succeeding Sundays—Open-air 
Performances of “William Tell’ at Inter- 
laken 

July 23, 24—International Rowing Regatta 
at Lucerne 

July 24 to Aug. 9—Festival Plays in the 
Goetheanum, Dornac 

Aue: 1—Swiss Independence Day Celebra- 
10ns 

Aug. 7—Alpine Festival on Fronalp above 
Brunnen 

Aug. 13, 14—Horse Fair and Races at 
Saignelégier 

Aug. 16—Gondola Corso and Yodeling Fes- 
tival at Brunnen 

Aug. 21—Automobile Races at Berne 


YUGOSLAVIA 


June 29—Dance of the “Moreska’”’ on Kor- 


cula 

July 3—Festival at the Monastery of St. 
Naum on Lake Ohrid 

Aug. 14 to 17—Knights’ Tournament Games 
at Sinj 


UNITED STATES 
Apr. 9 to 23—Garden Tour of North Caro- 


ina 

Apr. 11 to 24—Pacific Coast Open Polo 
Championship at San Mateo, California 

Apr. 16, 17—Moravian Easter Sunrise Sery- 
ice at Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Apr. 18 to 24—Men’s Golf Championship at 
Miami, Florida 

Apr. 23, 24—Red Bluff Roundup, Red Bluff, 
California 

May 1—Corn Dance at San Felipe 

May 6 to 8—Apple Blossom Festival in Ul- 

ster County, New York 

eral Folk Festival in Washington, 


Presidio of Monterey Horse Show, Mon- 


terey, California 
May 7, 8—Mother Lode Rodeo, Sonora, 
California 


May 11 to 14—Cotton Carnival at Memphis, 
Tennessee 

May 14, 15—King City Stampede, 
City, California 

May 27, 28—Bach Festival at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania 

May 29-30—Roundup and Gymkhana, Gil- 
roy, California 

June 8 to 11—Rose Festival, Portland, Ore- 


gon 
June 13 to 18—Rhododendron Festival, 
Asheville, North Carolina 


King 
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BIRDS AGAINST THE SEA 


THE first time I ever saw an albatross,” 
wrote William Beebe, “was at dawn far out 
in the Indian Ocean.” That simple state- 
ment, read at a time when I had been con- 
fined to city life for longer than was good, 
inaugurated my interest in birds. Far out 
in the Indian Ocean: dawn, the first alba- 
tross! Then and there an inner revolt took 
place. 

“It was that hour at sea when perspective 
does not exist, and, like the houses of a 
tropical coastal city, everything appears flat 
and on one plane. I was observing a small 
flock of petrels from the rail of my vessel 
when a lighter colored bird appeared above 
them, apparently of the same size. As I 
watched, it grew larger and larger, until, to 
my amazement it joined the petrels, and in 
the same instant they were dwarfed to in- 
sect size while this white bird assumed 
relatively gigantic proportions, and I knew 
that I was seeing the effortless flight of an 
albatross.” ae — 

If I had enlisted for the sea then and 
there no one but Dr. Beebe would have been 
responsible, and he has much to answer for 
in my subsequent career. The interest en- 
gendered by his albatross grew rapidly, un- 
til, to my amazement, it assumed relatively 
gigantic proportions. I took off from the 
pages ‘of ornithological handbooks and 
ranged all seven seas on the tireless wings 
of the rovers, sometimes drifting on a warm 
breeze through tropical archipelagos, some- 
times balancing with superb ease in the 
teeth of a westerly along the Roaring For- 
ties, and again winging my way from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic in two lines of print. 

By a welcome paradox, the sea, in which 


MAN-0O’-WAR BIRDS 


No birds are more perfectly adapted to 

flight than these black marauders of the sea. 

A full-grown man-o’-war bird has a wing 

spread of from seven to eight feet. Its 

body, however, is very small, being about 
the size of a domestic cock. 


By LOUIS HALLE, Jr. 


all is drift and continual change, is never- 
theless the most abiding feature of the 
earth. It is still the sea of Genesis. The 
American continents have been so scarred 
in the past four and a half centuries that 
the contemporaries of Columbus would 
hardly recognize them if they returned, but 
the ocean they crossed would give them no 
clue to the lapse of time. The waves roll 
over and obliterate the furrows men plow 
on its surface. 

The peregrinations of the birds that in- 
habit this wilderness are not only more ex- 
tensive, but also more improbable, than 
those of land birds. They constitute a prob- 
lem that science has failed to solve. 


If it were merely a matter of direction 
the problem would be relatively simple. We 
might, however ridiculous it sounds, sup- 
pose that birds carry their compass around 
their heads, that the earth’s magnetic poles 
affect their brains so they can tell north 
from south and east from west. But that 
would still leave their navigation only par- 
tially explained, and we should finally have 
to add charts and sextants to the supposed 
furnishings of their craniums. For birds, 
in addition to a sense of direction, have a 
sense of location so accurate that one could 
believe them capable of seeing the entire 
surface of the globe, with all its islands and 
continents, in one panorama. They behave 


Underwood and Underwood 
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SPEED AND GRACE 


Gulls are among the most graceful and flexible sea birds in their flight. Their wings shift, 

sway and dip continually in answer to changing gusts of wind. In North America alone 

twenty-three species of gulls have been recorded, ranging from the great black-backed gull, 
almost as large as an eagle, to small creatures scarcely larger than robins. 


as if their vision were not bound at all by 
our horizons. Terns that have been taken 
from their island nesting-grounds, drugged, 
and transported across a thousand miles 
into waters outside their normal range, have 
returned to their nests within a few days 
of being released. 

Because the sea areas of the globe are so 
much more extensive than the land areas it 
is natural that the sea birds should be the 
most extensive wanderers of all. Though 
no ornithologist has ever been able to ac- 
company a sea bird on its travels for more 
than a few days at a stretch (and then only 
when the bird was accompanying the orni- 
thologist’s ship), it is reasonable to suppose 
that individuals have been circumnavigat- 


ing the globe since thousands of centuries 
before a member of Magellan’s crew be- 
came the first man to follow suit. A wan- 
dering albatross was shot by a French sea 
captain off the Horn at a season when it 
should, by all the rules, have been nesting 
at Kerguelen Islands on the other side of 
the globe. Take that into consideration with 
the fact that mated albatrosses often relieve 
each other on the nest only at intervals of 
a week or more and you have grounds for 
wondering whether it was circumnavigating 
the globe during one of those intervals. An- 
other albatross, shot off the coast of Chile, 
bore a vial about its neck with a note from 
a whaler, dated twelve days earlier and 
over three and a half thousand miles away 


where it was released in the South Seas. 

The wandering albatross, I learned from 
my handbooks, belongs to an order of birds 
(Procellariiformes) that enjoys a doubly 
distinguished position in the class Aves. 
First: it is the most pelagic order, most of 
its members ranging the high seas quite in- 
dependently of coastlines. Second: it ex- 
hibits the greatest diversity of size, possibly, 
in the entire animal kingdom, from the 
wanderer himself, largest of flying fowl, 
through the middle-sized fulmars, petrels 
and shearwaters, to the swallow-sized div- 
ing and storm petrels. These two factors 
alone, the lording of the group over the 
wildest habitat and the variety of its mem- 
bers, would have been enough to explain 
their attraction for one who had never be- 
fore taken an interest in birds. But there 
was a third factor that weighed with the 
other two. These birds represented distance, 
and in my mood at the time distance was 
what I wanted above all else. I was more 
romantic then. Before I could tell a warbler 
from a sparrow in my own backyard I had 
a fair knowledge of the sea birds of the 
Antipodes, and I could probably have iden- 
tified a pintado petrel (Cape pigeon) at 
sight. 

One might say of my early wanderings 
that they all had, for their magnetic center, 
the South Pole. Since the southern hemis- 
phere is largely one continuous ocean, in 
contrast to the land hemisphere of the north, 
it has by far the most abundant assortment 
of open-water fowl that is to be found on 
the globe, Albatrosses and prions, mutton 
birds, fulmars, skuas; giant, great-winged, 
Kerguelen, soft-plumaged, white-chinned, 
white-headed, pintado and blue petrels; 
terns and sheath-bills—they skimmed the 
waves, fluttered in the troughs, beat up 
against the wind, soared and plunged over 
the unbroken ocean of the far south. Their 
wild screams reached me faintly through 
the pages of those fortunate travelers who 
had sailed their seas. 

I began, also, to follow the seasonal 
movements of the penguins, birds that one 
unversed in ornithological science might 
mistake for the monstrous progeny of some 
illicit relation with seals. But the penguins 
are not far removed from the petrel group, 
though the latter numbers in its ranks the 
greatest fliers of the animal kingdom, and 
a voracious seal is their chief enemy. The 
wings of penguins, which probably bore 
their ancestors through the air in proper 
avian style, have become adapted to nothing 
better than underwater flying, and if one 
supposes that they find their way about the 
trackless oceans by some sort of supersight 
then one has to explain away the fact of 
their myopia, which again seems more ap- 
propriate to seals. The penguins go the 
petrels one better in being exclusive to the 
southern hemisphere; although one genus, 
following the Humboldt Current up to the 
coast of South America, finds itself strad- 


FATHER AND SON 


On the ledge of an Antarctic cliff this male 

sooty albatross takes charge of a single chick. 

The startled expression is due solely to a 

horseshoe of white feathers around the eye. 

The whitish streak on the bill is bright 
blue in life. 


dling the equator. The emperor penguin, 
however, is confined to the ice-bound shores 
of the Antarctic continent, where he nests 
and rears his young during the long night 
of the Antarctic winter in a temperature 
that reaches 80 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit and never gets above. When summer 
comes the families, including chicks too 
young to take to the water, embark on float- 
ing cakes of ice and ride away to the north, 
migrating on rafts especially provided, as 
it would seem, by an indulgent nature. But 
romance is chilled at this point and retreats. 

From the inhospitable waters of the 
southern hemisphere my book-conducted 
flights carried me northward into the blue 
oceans that lie beneath the equatorial sun. .. 

On September 29th, 1492, the mariners of 
the Nina, the Pinta and the Santa Maria 
saw their first man-o’-war and so were en- 
couraged to continue the quest which re- 
sulted in the discovery of America. “Saw 
a bird called rabihorcado,” Las Casas wrote 
in his abstract of Columbus’ Journal, 
“which forces the pelicans to disgorge what 
they have swallowed, and then devours it; 
this is its only way of providing food; it 
is a marine bird but never alights at sea, 
nor goes twenty leagues from land.’ Even 
today the Latin Americans refer to the man- 
o’-war as rabihorcado or horcarabio, a com- 
bination of two words, meaning “frenzy”’ 
and “gallows,” which stems from a legend 
that the bird habitually commits suicide in 
a fit of rage by hanging himself from ‘the 
crotch of a tree. 

It seems strange that a bird so spectacular 
in appearance, flight and habits, which is, 


besides, known along all tropical coasts and 
common to our southern shores, should have 
remained an anonymous figure in popular 
lore. Everyone knows the albatross, if only 
by name, and that is a testimonial to the 
power of one poet, for no one who has not 
traveled deep into the southern hemisphere 
has ever seen him in life. The man-o’-war, 
himself the subject of legend, is known only 
to sailors and the inhabitants of tropical 
ports. His appearances in literature are 
usually cloaked with anonymity. 


AERIAL WANDERER OF 
THE ANTARCTIC 


The long-winged albatross reaches the pin 
nacle of perfection in effortless flight. It 
has the longest wings in proportion to 
breadth of any bird. It is also the most 
“pneumatic” of flying creatures, every bone 
except the scapula and hyoid being filled 
with air sacs. At the right a sooty alba- 
tross soars over the South Atlantic. Below 
is a Galapagos albatross at the Bronx Zoo 
with a wing spread of eight feet from tip 
to tip. The wing spread of a full-grown wan- 
dering albatross may reach 11 feet 4 inches. 


Underwood and Underwood and Robert Cushman Murphy 


This masked booby on La Plata Island, 


Gendreau 


THE BIRD THAT LOST ITS WINGS 


Penguins represent an odd episode in the history of evolution. 


Their wings were originally 


the fins of their ancestors, the fish; then they were the forepaws of their ancestors, the rep- 

tiles. After that they became the wings of their ancestors, the flying birds. However, penguins 

through the long effect of environment gradually lost the power of flight, and the wings 

degenerated into a pair of flippers. In addition to the wings, the rest of the body has adapted 
itself to amphibious life in the Antarctic. 


“High in the colorless sunshine,” wrote 
Conrad, describing a scene off the shore of 
Borneo, “a solitary bird, all black, hovered, 
dropping and soaring above the same spot 
with a slight rocking motion of the wings” ; 
and no one familiar with sea birds could 
fail to recognize the description. Better 
known is the account of the “sky-hawk” 
that went down with the Pequod and her 
crew in the China Sea at the conclusion of 


Ecuador, shields its two eggs from the sun, 
thus keeping them cool instead of warm. 


Robert Cushman Murphy 


Moby Dick, in the scene where the harpoon- 
er, Tashtego, nails the flag to the descend- 
ing mast. 

“A sky-hawk that tauntingly had followed 
the main track downwards from its natural 
home among the stars, pecking at the flag, 
and incommoding Tashtego there; this bird 
now chanced to intercept its broad fluttering 
wing between the hammer and the wood; 
and simultaneously feeling that ethereal 


The giant fulmar is the largest of all petrels. 
It feeds upon carrion and will repel in- 
truders by disgorging its evil-smelling food. 


Robert Cushman Murphy 


thrill, the submerged savage beneath, in his 
death gasp, kept his hammer frozen there; 
and so the bird of heaven, with archangelic 
shrieks, and his imperial beak thrust up- 
wards, and his whole captive form folded 
in the flag of Ahab, went down with his 
ship, which, like Satan, would not sink to 
hell till she had dragged a living part of 
heaven along with her, and helmeted her- 
self with it.’ The ‘“archangelic shrieks’ 
originated in Melville’s imagination, for the 
bird he describes is undoubtedly the silent 
man-o’-war. Murphy, in his monumental 
Oceanic Birds of South America, confirms 
the fact that man-o’-wars have been’ ob- 
served, on more than one occasion, ob- 
stinately attempting to tear the pennants 
from the mastheads of ships at sea. 

If Satan should ever choose to incarnate 

“himself as a bird he would find the man-o’- 
war cut to his measure. The power and 
beauty of his flight, his predatory: habits 
and his somber appearance are definitely 
satanic in the impression they make on the 
beholder. The first man-o’-war I saw, when 
at last I had my chance to travel, was all 
alone in a seascape that might have been de- 
signed to frame him. It was evening at 
the entrance to the Caribbean, and though 
we had just passed, at a great distance, one 
tropical islet, no land was in view. As often 
happens when the sun is low, the horizon 
showed like a dark thread separating the 
sea from the sky. At the very center of the 
picture, directly ahead, the great bird hung 
motionless, his wings crooked at the shoul- 
ders, his tail extended like a pikestaff, his 
rapacious beak turning from side to side 
without in the least disturbing the perfect 
equilibrium of the body. 

I had been alert for the pirate all day, 
knowing that our ship was entering his 
waters, and here he was upon us as though 
he had taken the sky at one stroke of his 
wings. And he was simply gigantic. Hay- 
ing already familiarized myself with his 
person in the handbooks I should have been 
better prepared for his black immensity, but 
this apparition was totally unlooked for. 
He was the one dark, solid object between 
unbroken sea and unbroken sky; the whole 
setting seemed to reflect the majesty and 
dominion of his presence. It was impossible 
to doubt that the bird was a pirate. He 


This large black petrel of the southern 
oceans is called the “shoemaker” because, 
“it sits at the door of its shop and sings.” 
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DIVING CORMORANT 


Spying anchovies or other schooling fish, 

this Peruvian cormorant is about to make a 

swift descent upon its prey. The short leg 
and long foot are typical of this bird. 


hung over us like a fixture in the sky, his 
long, floating pinions resting loosely on the 
wind. Only the bony beak swung as the 
head moved to watch us. Having seen, the 
wings struck down, the body was jarred 
forward and began rocking to the strokes 
that followed in rhythmic succession. A mo- 
ment later my first man-o’-war had dimin- 
ished to a black speck in the eye of the 
setting sun. 

On first impression this  gigantically 
winged bird would seem to be an example 
of over-specialization in nature. In this he 
has gone to the opposite extreme from the 
penguin, who lost his ability to take to the 
air in acquiring mastery of oceanic depths. 
He has the greatest wing area in proportion 
to his weight of any bird, just as the pen- 
guin has the least; and where the penguin 
is incapable of supporting himself on air, 
the man-o’-war is helpless except in the air. 
He cannot swim; he-cannot submerge; his 
almost rudimentary legs are incapable of 
bearing his weight on land. Even compared 
to such specialists in flight as the gulls, the 
difference in specialization is enormous. 
The great black-backed gull of our Atlantic 
coast, with a body of equal size, has a 
wingspread that is shorter by more than 
two feet. and a tail less than half as long, 
while his legs and feet must be fully three 
times larger. To gather just how great the 
disproportion is between wings and feet in 
the man-o’-war one might try to picture a 
bird that combined the feet of a spotted 
sandpiper with the wingspread of a bald 
eagle—but the eagle’s spread would still be 
short by a full foot. 

This high degree of specialization is 
chiefly responsible for the man-o’-war’s 
striking appearance. In the air he gives the 
impression of one of those fantastic flying 
machines, such as Goya pictured, with a 
little body suspended between enormous and 
unwieldy sails. Until he manipulates those 


sails they appear as an actual embarrass- 
ment to him. I have never seen them 
stretched out to their full length, but always 
loosely held and partially folded, with a 
sharp crook at each shoulder. In action 
they saw the air with a wide threshing mo- 
tion and the slender body hanging between 
is rocked like a little boat. The flight is not 
graceful by comparison with that of such a 
virtuoso as the swallow-tailed kite, but it 
is incomparable in its flexibility and pow- 
er, and capable of spectacular bursts of 
speed. The boobies who skim the waves like 
living arrows are helpless before the pirate’s 
onslaught; they must either disgorge their 
booty or take the chance of being crippled 
by a slashing stroke of his beak. 

The long tail of the man-o’-war, which 
constitutes almost half his length, is only 
unfolded for special maneuvers. In ordi- 
ary flight, whether floating in the wind, 
soaring, or flapping, it extends from the 
body like a bayonet. You see a man-o’-war 
hanging in the sky motionless, as a spider 
hangs from its thread, tail projecting stiffly, 
wings floating wide, when suddenly the fig- 
ure collapses, overturns, hurtles downwards 
with sails askew like an enormous plane 
that has gone out of control—just when you 
expect the crash the tail spreads out, the 
plunge is abruptly arrested, and as the beak 
rakes the water the figure sweeps up into 
the sky again, a flying fish twisting beneath 
its mandibles and not a feather wet. An 
albatross could not have done that. It would 
have had to land on the water first (which 
is something the man-o’-war could not have 
done) to have fed from a resting position. 
For the albatross, with even greater sweep 
and momentum in straightway flight, has no 
swallow tail to apply as a brake when he 
wants to reverse his direction. 

Using his tail for a rudder, the man-o’- 
war can twist and double as adroitly as any 
flycatcher. I have seen him chasing laugh- 
ing gulls in a tropical harbor, his tail spread 
wide to match every dodge of his quarry, 
which were helpless to shake him off. Again 
I have seen man-o’-wars playing among 
themselves like colts at pasture, galloping 
over the sky with tremendous wing strides, 
tumbling, swooping and side-slipping in pur- 
suit of each other with an agility that 
would have done credit to swallows. But I 
have also caught a man-o’-war in my hands 
because he was unable to take flight from 
a low perch without a wind to lift him. It 
was the price he had to pay for the over- 
developed wings that gave him mastery of 
the sky. 

You could almost state it as a mathemati- 
cal equation that the longer the wings of 
a bird in proportion to its size, the greater 
its difficulty in launching itself into the air. 
Of course, bulk has something to do with 
it; you could not apply your equation to 
such little birds as swallows and terns. 
Among the larger species the short-wings 
can take off with considerable dash but are 
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incapable of the easy sustaining flight of 
the long-wings; the long-wings, once aloft, 
are beyond compare, but they launch them- 
selves with difficulty. Our ring-necked 
pheasant, whose wingspread is shorter than 
his length, can rise from the ground like a 
rocket but must come down as soon, for his 
flight requires an exertion that he cannot 
prolong. The man-o’-war, with a wing- 
spread more than double his length, cannot 
take off at all from the level ground except 
in the teeth of half a gale, though once aloft 
he is at ease in any weather. 


The albatrosses and penguins that first 
stirred my interest were too far away for 
me to hope that I would ever see them. The 
man-o’-war, and his associate species in the 
order pelicaniformes, came nearer home. 
Though his habitual range is within the 
tropics, I found records of his casual ap- 
pearances all the way up the Atlantic sea- 
board to Nova Scotia and Quebec. The 
brown pelican, brown booby, and _ yellow- 
billed tropic bird had likewise, at one time 
or another, turned up as far north as the 
coast of New England. The wide-ranging 
habits of the sea birds put even these exotic 
species within my reach. 


It was at this stage, then, that I borrowed 
a pair of binoculars and began to pay at- 
tention to the North Atlantic. Once more 
in temperate waters, the manuals showed a 
great increase in the number of sea birds 
over what had obtained in the tropics. And 
here, for once, I could observe their flight 
at first hand. 


All the large, long-winged birds are to 
some extent dependent on a wind for their 
buoyancy in the air. The flight of a goose, 
with its meager wings, is much the same 
regardless of wind; the flight of a gull ina 
gale differs radically from its flight in a 
calm. The action of the goose’s wings cre- 
ates the conditions necessary for its sup- 
port; a large gull, or a man-o’-war, or an 
albatross merely offers its wings as passive 
agents to the wind that bears it aloft. The 


INNOCENT YOUTH 


There is little enough about this startled 

youngster to suggest that he will grow up to 

be one of the most swift and ruthless birds 

flying the ocean airways. He is a baby 

man-o’-war bird and his picture was taken 
on the Galapagos Islands. 


Underwood and Underwood 


difference is fundamental, as is the 
difference between an airplane which 
moves by its own power and a gilder 
which takes advantage of extraneous 
currents of air. A turkey vulture or 
an albatross may be becalmed indefi- 
nitely, like any sailing vessel, resting on a 
perch or in the water until a change of 
weather restores its motive power. If forced 
to take flight it imitates the technique of the 
goose by beating its wings, but with an 
effort that is greater by as much as its 
wings are longer. The beauty of the long- 
wings is in their subtle adaptations to the 
currents. of air that play upon them, and 
while this rarely gives the impression of 
force that is so inspiring in the flight of 
geese, it makes the bird seem of a piece 
with the wind in a perfect balance between 
the inertia of the living body and the en- 
ergy of its environment. The goose trans- 
cends the law of gravity by mortal effort; 
the other allows itself to be played on by 
the wind with an effortlessness that gives 
its flight an air of spiritual transcendence, 
something of the supernal quality that must 
invest the music of the Aeolian harp. 

The man-o’-war has so much excess wing 
surface that he can afford to hold his wings 
carelessly, allowing them to rest at ease on 
the wind. Other sea birds with narrower 
wings, like the shearwaters, albatrosses, gan- 
nets and boobies, habitually extend them 
rigidly, monoplane fashion, and meet any 
variations in the wind by tilting the whole 
body to conform. The gulls, with their 
relatively short, broad wings, are more flexi- 
ble and consequently more graceful in flight, 
though they lack the power and mastery of 
the others. The way of a gull in the air is 
not the way of an eagle, nor of an albatross. 
Its wings are continually shifting and sway- 
ing and dipping, if ever so slightly, in an- 
swer to the changing gusts. The balance of 
the body is never quite certain; it must be 


IN SEARCH OF FOOD 


As this Peruvian booby wheels in flight it 

shows the full pattern of its wings and tail 

quills, including the irregularities due to 

moulting. The spear-like beak of the booby 

is an effective weapon when the bird makes 
its headlong dive upon its prey. 


EFFORTLESS FLIGHT 


This black-browed albatross, one of the 

smaller species of the group, is seen gliding 

above the stern of a vessel in the South 
Atlantic. 


varied to meet every variation in the cur- 
rent of air that supports it. Consequently 
a gull’s relation to the wind is more inti- 
mate than that of some stronger flyers, its 
response is subtler. 

Side by side with the gulls are the terns, 
a subdivision of the same family. The terns 
are, most of them, too small for the gliding 
flight that the larger gulls indulge in, and 
their style in the air, a quick, continual 
snapping of the wings, more closely resem- 
bles that of the falcons. 

The sooty terns are among the most pe- 
lagic of their family and, at the same time, 
are the most aerial. Like the man-o’-wars 
they neither swim nor dive, and it is some- 
what of a mystery how they rest at night 
in the open sea. But almost nothing is 
known of their pelagic excursions. “How- 
ever considered,” writes Murphy, “it is al- 
most incomprehensible that millions of con- 
spicuous black and white terns, which do 
not perch, which are incapable of swimming 
without becoming sodden, which are unrest- 
ing—flying perhaps for days and days on 
end—should be almost unreported, swal- 
lowed up in the immensity of the Atlantic.” 

It is a mystery that applies to many birds 
which do not habitually rest on the water 
but nevertheless range over the open seas. 
No one knows how the golden plovers rest 
on their flights to Hawaii over the Pacific 
or from Nova Scotia to the West Indies, 
or if they rest at all. The mystery applies 
to the Arctic terns which fly down the At- 
lantic lane between the Old World and the 
New from the Arctic regions to the Ant- 
arctic and back. If they do rest, there is 
only one plausible explanation, at least for 
such a bird as the sooty tern which cannot 
sit on the water without quickly becoming 
water-logged to the point of helplessness. 
Voyaging through the open Caribbean I 
have frequently seen one sooty tern, or two 
or three, apparently standing on the sur- 
face, rising and falling with the waves. The 
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sight is uncanny until you realize that 
the bird must be perched on some un- 
seen bit of flotsam. Murphy, while he 
questions that the sooty tern commonly 
perches at sea, says that the noddy, 
another tern of the tropics, habitually 
does, occasionally even using the head 
of a swimming pelican as a perch. 

Measured in terms of its extremes, 
the long-winged swimmers to which 
the gulls and terns belong have the 
most extensive range of any group. 
Both the northernmost and southern- 
most records are theirs, the former held by 
the ivory gull, which has been seen at five 
degrees of the North Pole, the latter by the 
great skua of the Antarctic, which has been 
recorded at between five and six degrees of 
the South Pole. Itmay eventually be deter- 
mined that the skua contributes another 
record in being the only species of bird to 
breed in the vicinity of both poles (at pres- 
ent it is a question whether the Arctic and 
Antarctic forms of skua are distinct species 
or merely racial varieties of one common 
species). In addition, the longest migration 
known is that of the Arctic tern, whose an- 
nual distance probably exceeds twenty thou- 
sand miles, or almost the circumference of 
the earth. 

ae eee oe 

On September 14, 1492, less than a week 
after Columbus had left the Canary Islands, 
“the crew of the Nina stated that they had 
seen . . . a tropic bird, or water-wagtail, 
which birds never go farther than twenty- 
five leagues from the land.’’ Columbus, who 
played the role of ornithologist on his ex- 
pedition before the science of ornithology 
had been inaugurated, lacked the scientific 
detachment of his successors. To him every 
bird was Noah’s dove, heralding the appear- 
ance of land in the west. He had to keep up 
the courage of his crew in order to succeed 
in his mission, even at the expense of that 
truth which is an end in itself. When the 
log showed that they had already traveled 
a frightening distance without coming upon 
land he falsified it to avoid panic and 
mutiny. 

The first tropic bird I ever saw appeared 
at sea in approximately the same latitude as 
the Nina’s, though farther westward. It was 
late afternoon and the clouds were piled up 
in great billowy masses from the horizon. 
The bird appeared like a phantom against 
the confusing background, his sparkling 
whiteness picked out by one narrow sun- 
beam. He appeared to be engaged in some 
fantastic sky dance as I first saw him, fixed 
in position while his wings flashed erratical- 
ly. Suddenly he turned over, showing his 
whole silhouette with black-tipped wings 
and tail feathers streaming upward, plunged 
toward the sea, and vanished in mid-air. 
The beam that had held him spot-lighted for 
an instant changed its form and dissolved. 
I could not find him again. 

(Continued on page 56) 


Echo 
Lotta Svard is an organization of 
about eighty thousand Finnish women 
who serve as aids to the nation’s 
soldiers. 


SPURRED by curiosity as to how and 
why a struggling new republic in the ex- 
treme north of Europe pays its so-called 
war debts to America when none of its 
larger fellow nations do so, many Ameri- 
can travelers now make their way each 
summer to Finland. I was “one of the 
crowd” in 1934 and again in 1937, and it 
was not at all difficult to find the answer 
to the double query. How does Finland 
pay? By being an outstanding national 
success in a troubled world that has all but 
confessed failure. And more specifically 
by achieving an almost phenomenal success 
with her intricate system of cooperative 
societies. Why does Finland pay? There 
is no better answer than that which Agnes 
Rothery has put into print with disarming 
simplicity. Finland pays because she owes 
the money. It really is as simple as that, 
a fact which anyone can see by even a 
rudimentary acquaintance with Finnish 
people. 

I feel sure that the average Finn would 
recoil at the idea that his-nation is being 
canny or “smart” to pay its debts. This 
theory is often heard in America, ascribing 
to the Finnish government a_ political 
astuteness which, if it exists, plays no part 
in this particular problem. The question of 
whether to pay or not to pay never came 
up for debate, nor does one sense any 
spirit of self-righteousness or self-congrat- 
ulation among the Finns. They can pay 
and they do. 

The national success of Finland has at- 
tracted as much attention from economists 
and sociologists as has its debt-paying from 
the man in the street. In a world bowed 
down with debts and torn by economic 
fear any nation able to maintain complete 


NEW ARCHITECTURE FOR 
THE YOUNG CAPITAL 


Most of the new buildings in Helsinki 
are ultra-modern, for the spirit of the 
young capital is both progressive and 
experimental. This tower is part of the 
Soldiers’ Hospital in the capital. 
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How 


FINLAND PAYS HER DEBTS 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


solvency and reduce unemployment fig- 
ures almost to zero (actually 15,000 out 
of 3,500,000 population) without resorting 
to specious jugglery is the cynosure of 
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eager eyes everywhere. The government 
assets of Finland were recently stated to 
be ninety billion Finmarks, its liabilities 
three billion, the Finmark being valued at 


James Sawders 


alll? 


James Sawders 
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Echo 
AFTER MANEUVERS 


This young recruit in Finland’s army 
is sharing his coffee with one of the 
members of the women’s auxiliary 
service—the Lotta Svard. This or- 
ganization is named after the woman 
who became famous because of her 
heroic services for the Finnish army 
in the war with Russia in 1808. The 
Lotta Svard serve as ambulance 
drivers, nurses, cooks, radio operators 
and members of the _ intelligence 
service. 


a little over two cents. Since 1926 a gold 
standard has been maintained. The central 
bank of issue is called the Bank of Fin- 
land with head offices in the capital and 


A series of decorative murals adds 
distinction to this modernistic apart- 
ment house. 
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Titans of stone adorn the entrance to 
Helsinki’s famous railroad station designed 
by’ Eliel. Saarinen. 


branches in all important cities. It is con- 
trolled by supervisors chosen by the Diet, 
and is managed, along general lines, by a 
directorate which the President appoints. 
A financier named Risto Ryti has been the 
Finnish Schacht, winning utmost admira- 
tion from international bankers, but of 
course he has not had to cope with the 
intricate difficulties which faced the Ger- 
man wizard. 


Joint-stock banks, mortgage banks and 
very numerous savings banks also exist in 
Finland, but the most interesting financial 
institution is the Central Credit Bank with 
over thirteen hundred cooperative credit 
societies. To give this its full long-winded 
name, it is the Rural Banks Central Credit 
Institute, Limited. Its function is to ex- 
tend credit to the country banks which can 
thus aid with judicious loans farmers and 
others who are members of its various 
credit societies. The ramifications are very 
extensive and the net result is that nearly 
all of Finland’s rural toilers, and this means 
women as well as men, cooperate to insure 
each other against the failures which a 
“rugged individualism” would entail in a 
land where nature is rather harsh and dis- 
tances are enormous. 

I think it is entirely fair to say that no 
people on earth, not even the Danes or 
the Swedes, have taken to heart so thor- 
oughly ‘and so practically the truism that 
in cooperation there is safety. Other peo- 
ple, including ourselves, think it is a fine 
idea in the abstract but they, and we, are 
loath to practise it on any great scale. 
Finland is saturated with it from states- 
man to humblest laborer. It does not only 
its financing but almost everything else 
on this broad foundation. Through the gi- 
gantic S.O.K. (Finnish Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society) it manufactures, buys 
and sells a great variety of foodstuffs and 
merchandise. Through two organizations 
with long names it takes care of every 
possible need of the cooperator-farmer. 
Through “Valio” it exports great quanti- 
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ties of butter, this product accounting for 
ten per cent of Finland’s entire export 
trade. Through “Elanto,’ a name which 
one sees everywhere, it retails groceries, 
meats, beer, dairy products and drugs, op- 
erates restaurants and department stores. 
There are one hundred and fifty Elanto 
shops in Helsinki alone. 

So it goes through the whole gamut of 
Finnish life. Timber, cattle, machinery, 
motor cars and bicycles all come under the 
aegis of cooperation. Apartment house 
construction has been of late years almost 
exclusively undertaken by joint-stock hous- 
ing companies. Hydroelectric power is 
generated and distributed by cooperative 
methods. Even the delectable Murimarja 
berries grown in the far north are thus 
marketed. And most impressive of all, 
even matches are manufactured and sold 
through S.O.K. Finland was one country 
which did not succumb to the blandish- 
ments offered by Ivar Kreuger. He was 
never able to tempt it into granting a 
monopoly in return for a fabulous loan. 

Rocketing and plunging fortunes, specu- 
lative fevers, bull and bear markets are 
utterly alien to the Finnish character, but 
conservatism does not sink to unimagina- 
tive dullness. Cooperation has been the 
nation’s pillar of fire by night, its pillar 
of cloud by day, leading it to a carefully 
measured, well-earned success. 

A knowledge of this essential fact makes 
any visit to Finland, even on the part of 
the casual tourist, peculiarly delightful, 
especially for us Americans who have a 
notable flair for success stories. I ap- 
proached the country on both recent oc- 
casions by plane from Stockholm, an air 
ride unsurpassed in my experience save 
perhaps by flights over the intricate silver- 
and-green patterns of Holland. In an 
hour and a half one wings from the ordered 
labyrinth of Stockholm’s roof tops, over 
the Swedish skerries, the open Baltic and 
the Aland Isles to Turku, the first Finnish 
port of call. From there it is but a fifty- 
minute hop over forest and lake land to 
the capital: The whole flight is varied and 
stimulating. 

The Aland Islands, one should say while 
flying over them, are a political curiosity 
of the first interest, one which puzzled the 
League of Nations for weeks in the year 
1921 when Sweden and Finland both 
strenuously claimed them. By the League’s 
much-publicized decision (one of its few 
successes) reached in June of that year 
the islands became an autonomous state 
within Finland. The Alanders, speaking 
Swedish almost exclusively, send three 
Swedish-speaking delegates to the Finnish 
Diet, but they have also their own private 
parliament and their own governor, elected 
for life. They are a nation within a na- 
tion, their language and ethnology alien 
to Finland but their daily interests tied 
closely to it. In spite of much grumbling 


THE KALLIO CHURCH 


The tower of the Kallio Church which dominates the up-to-date East End section of Helsinki 
is a conspicuous example of modern Finnish ecclesiastical architecture. In this part of the city 
many of the finest cooperative apartment houses are located. 


the League’s decision is generally applaud- 
ed—except naturally by Sweden. The is- 
lands are the last stronghold of sailing 
ships. Nearly all of the world’s survivors 
of this race claim Mariehamm, the Aland 
capital, as their home port. Here they are 
kept in repair and faithfully nursed 
through their sunset years. No more are 
being built anywhere nor are they likely 
to be built, but the survivors spin out 


their lives and continue to work like faith- 
ful old dray horses. They still sail to 
Australia by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope and return by way of Cape Horn 
heavily laden with wheat. 

At Turku the plane circles above the pine 
forests and descends to earth. One is 
promptly inducted into the delightful clean- 
ly civilization that is Finland. A most 
attractive “air house” rises on a_ knoll 


Finnish Travel Bui 


THE CENTER OF THE OLD CITY 


The harbor at Helsinki runs into the very heart of the city, which is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by water. Along the quay is one of the largest markets and in the background 


the Suurkirkko which flanks one side of the oldest square in the city. 


Helsinki did not 


become the capital of Finland until 1812. 


above the field and one is given time to sit 
on the terrace of its kahvila or enter its 
ravintola. These words, by the way, lead 
one very gently into the mysteries of the 
strange Finnish tongue. The former means 
café and the latter restaurant, and I be- 
lieve they are literally the only two words 
which the average short-time tourist thor- 
oughly masters, unless it be the word kiel- 
lety, which means forbidden. Even kutos, 
the simple word for thanks, eludes most 
visitors. 

An amazing language is Finnish, related 
only to Esthonian (which is still harder) 
and Magyar. Its inflections are terrific 
beyond imagining. It has fifteen cases in- 
cluding—for your discouragement—es- 
sive, inessive, adessive, abessive, elative and 
illative. It lacks the article, both definite 
and indefinite, and it lacks the letters b, 
c, and f, to say nothing of q and w. The 
length of many words is downright fan- 
tastic. One notes Matkalavaravakuutuksia 
in many a railway station, and such crisp 
signs as Tydvdenasiainvaliokunta on im- 


posing doors in the parliament house. A 
reporter asked me my impressions of Fin- 
land and later my innocuous vaporings 
were printed in such sentences as the fol- 
lowing: Haastateltavamme ryhdyttya koh- 
teliaitten turistien tapaan ylistelemadan 
Hesinkiad ja Suomea yleensakin, pyysimme 
hanta mieluummin kertomaan  sellaisista 
seikoista, jotka hanta ewdat taalla miel- 
lyta. There are, however, some comforts 
to be found in this philological chamber of 
horrors. Finnish has no gender. The ac- 
cent of all words is on the first syllable. 
A double vowel merely lengthens the sound. 
And most interesting of all, vowel harmony 
prevails. This means that any word which 
contains a or Oo cannot contain the conflict- 
ing a or 0. Such words as hyvad pawvaa 
(how do you do?) are therefore much less 
horrific than they seem at first sight. 
Withal, it is a melodious language to listen 
to. i 
Turku, to emerge quite suddenly from 
the language twilight, was in pre-national 
days called Abo. It was the ancient capital 
of Finland and still enjoys an aroma of 
culture similar to that which gives Bos- 
ton a savory name in our land. It was 
the birthplace of modern Finnish music 
too, and as if this were not sufficient it 
added to its luster by cradling the mod- 
ern national movement which has res- 
cued Finland from outside domination 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 


Helsinki has grown so rapidly in the 

last half century that most of the 

buildings are new. The old build- 

ings of wood have long since dis- 

appeared to make room for blocks 
of flats and offices. 
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This tower is part of the new stadium in 

Helsinki—a magnificent structure worthy of 

the nation which has produced so many 
fine athletes. 


and given it an identity of its own. This 
rescue began to take shape in the mind 
of an Abo (Turku) professor a century 
and a half ago. He and his followers were 
called in ridicule Fennomans, but “Fenno- 
mania” in a mild and sensible form was to 
triumph in our own time and build a new 
nation. Turku today is a proud city, the 
most venerable and one of the most pic- 
turesque in the republic, with a splendid 
old cathedral and castle as its chief tour- 
ist attraction, but it is very modern too, 
standing astride the River Aura and manu- 
facturing many different articles, including 


(Continued on page 46) 
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colony in the canebrakes. 


EXILES IN THE WILDERNESS 


Relying to a great extent on his imagination, a French artist created a series of wall-paper panels giving an idealized picture of life in the vine and olive 


Here the colonists, dressed in their military uniforms, are shown at work. On the tree beneath, which three women in 


directoire gowns are seated is a sign bearing the name, “Aigleville.” 


BONAPARTISTS 


Hudson Strode spent his boyhood in that part 
of Alabama where refugee officers from the de- 
feated army of Napoleon made a quixotic attempt 
to found an agricultural colony. “I have often 
played,’ Mr. Strode writes, “on the spot where 
stood the log ‘chateau’ of Count Lefebvre-Des- 
nouettes. In the homes of my friends, descendants 
of the Bonapartist exiles, I have read old letters, 
recipes for dishes for state dinners, prayer books 
and catechisms printed in French and English. 
I have examined silverware, clocks, combs set 
with pearls, and children’s leather luggage that 
belonged to these elegant pioneers. From eighty- 
year-old citizens I have heard stories of the 1820's 
told them by their grandparents. During the past 
summer I did research on the subject in the 
British Museum and in Paris.” 

Hudson Strode is the author of “The Story of 
Bermuda,” “The Pageant of Cuba,” and “South 
by Thunderbird.” The last of these books was 
one of the most popular recent quarterly publica- 
tions of the National Travel Club. Evrrortat Norte. 
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IN THE ALABAMA CANEBRAKE 


By HUDSON STRODE 


A DOZEN years ago, in dismantling an 
old chateau in France, there was discoy- 
ered some very valuable hand-painted wall 
paper. It was soft and rich in tone, done 
mostly in the colors of prune, deep cream, 
maroon and olive green. In drawing it 
was vital and surprising, for men in the 
uniforms of Napoleon’s generals were 
plowing with oxen in a semi-tropical set- 
ting, and ladies in graceful directoire 
gowns were conversing beside washpots be- 
fore the doors of ill-constructed huts, and 
here and there army muskets were stacked 
in readiness for an attack. 

About the same time were brought to 
light sepia wash drawings by d’Aubry and 


prints revealing the same atmosphere and 
setting, one bearing the legend in French: 
“Aigleville, Capital of the State of Ma- 
rengo on the banks of the Tombigbee com- 
manded by General Lefebvre-Desnouettes.” 

Today to the superficial observer the lit- 
tle town of Demopolis, Alabama, situated 
on the high white bluffs of the Tombigbee 
River, is not different from other South- 
ern small towns, but it has illuminated a 
page in history, for in the beginning it was 
touched with the alien glamor of Napo- 
leon’s court. It was there in 1817 that the 
wilderness beheld the glory of France when 
Bonapartist refugees made a sort of re- 
verse grand tour and set up housekeeping 


LEFEBVRE-DESNOUETTES 


Aide to the Emperor Napoleon and Count of 
the Empire, General Lefebvre-Desnouettes 
headed the band of Bonapartist exiles who 
came to the Alabama wilderness in 1817. 


in the backwoods of Alabama Territory. 

After Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo 
and his banishment to St. Helena, many 
officers active in his army were accused of 
treason in a decree issued on July 26, 
1815. As the Emperor had thought seri- 
ously of settling in the United States it 
was only natural that these sympathizers 
threatened with death should turn to 
America for refuge. Some three hundred 
Bonapartists escaped with their families 
to Philadelphia in 1816-1817. Among 
these were General Count Bertrand 
Clausel, commander at Bordeaux, whu 
made the Duchess of Angouléme a pris- 
oner during the Hundred Days; Colonel 
Raoul, who had accompanied Napoleon 
to and from Elba; the two _ brothers 
L’Allemand, who later founded Camp 
d’Asile in Texas; and General Count Le- 
febvre-Desnouettes. As captain of cavalry 
and aide-de-camp to Napoleon, Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes had fought at the battle of 
Marengo. He had been made commander 
of the Legion of Honor for gallantry at 
Austerlitz, and in the freezing, bloody re- 
treat from Russia he had often ridden in 
a sleigh at the Emperor’s side, taking 
turns with Caulaincourt. After the es- 
cape to Philadelphia Lefebvre-Desnouet- 
tes became a leader of his compatriots 
there. 

Disillusioned, defeated, their world of 
empire, wealth, ambition having fallen 
about them, these people took refuge 
in the idealism of a true democracy found- 
ed on the “back to nature” theory which 
Rousseau had made popular in the years 


before the revolution. They recalled his 
words that “the greatest happiness for man- 
kind lay in family life, in close contact 
with the earth, in simplicity of manners, 
in modest desires, in rural surroundings.” 
So when a wealthy stockbroker of Phila- 
delphia said to Clausel and Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes at a dinner: “I am astonished 
that such men as you who have money in 
command should undertake such a Don 
Quixote expedition, when by taking your 
stand in the exchange you would get 
twenty per cent for your money without 
trouble,” Clausel replied coolly, “We have 
been accustomed to labor for the glory 
and happiness of our country, not to prey 
upon its and other peoples’ necessities.” 

The strangers decided to settle in what 
is now Alabama because their scouts ad- 
vised them that that territory was more like 
France in geography and climate than any 
other on this continent. On March 3, 1817, 
the government at Washington gave them 
a grant of 144 square miles at the con- 
fluence of the Tombigbee and Black War- 
rior Rivers. The French agreed to culti- 
vate the vine and olive and to pay the 
government two dollars an acre at the end 
of fourteen years. 

In late April, with necessaries bought in 
Philadelphia and what luxuries they had 
salvaged from France, the first boat load 
sailed south down the Atlantic seaboard. 


Their curiosity was as ardent as that of 
American tourists today approaching the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. The days ar 
sea were filled with music and laughter 
and exciting and apprehensive stories of 
the red savages who would surround them 
in their new estates. Like the amusing 
flying fish in the Gulf of Mexico their 
imaginations soared, and they discounted 
the sympathetic Thomas Jefferson’s part- 
ing warning that they must be prepared to 
face rigors of wild life to which they were 
entirely unprepared by anything in their 
past experience. Applauding their resolu- 
tion, the ex-President wrote, “I commiser- 
ate the hardships you will have to en- 
counter. From the knowledge I have of 
the country you have left, and its state 
of social intercourse and comfort, your 
own personal happiness will undergo se- 
vere trial.” 

All went well until at the entrance of 
Mobile Bay a tempest arose and their ship 
was driven onto the rocks. Even that was 
only exciting and something to write home 
about, for all aboard were rescued by 
American officers of Fort Bowyer, taken 
into the town of Mobile and féted. They 
were much delighted with their first taste 
of what is known as Southern hospitality. 

The tempest abated and all their goods 
were saved and transferred to a revenue 
cutter which took them up the river as far 


NEW COLONISTS ARRIVE FROM FRANCE 


The politically-minded Charles L’Allemand, one of the original colonists, wrote to his brother 
Henri, “I have more ambition than can be gratified by the colony upon the Tombigbee.” So 
he left to organize the more adventuresome Camp d’Asile on the River Trinity in Texas, for 
he entertained hopes that he might prove a king-maker and get Joseph Bonaparte on the 


throne of Mexico. 


The contemporary French artists, both in the wall paper and the draw- 


ings, got the two colonies mixed in their minds and ended by fusing the two in some of 
the designs, just as some French geographers, telescoping distance, spoke of Alabama’s 
Tombigbee River as being in Texas. 


From an engraving by Yerenrag 
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IDYLL IN THE NEW WORLD 


The panels in the hand-painted wall paper showing life at Aigleville might have been used 
as sets at the Opéra Comique. In this scene, while men are cutting and carrying logs, a woman 
pauses in her work to inquire solicitously after a wounded soldier. 


as St. Stephens, then the capital of Missis- 
sippi Territory. Here again they were enter- 
tained by the plantation owners in the 
neighborhood. And then the arduous, if 
faintly idyllic, part of the tour began. They 
proceeded by barges up the river to their 


new home at White Bluffs, which Count 
Francois Réal back in Philadelphia had al- 
ready christened Demopolis, the city of the 
people. To go upstream a hundred and 
fifty miles on the heavy-laden flatboats 
took them an entire month. At night for 


THE CAPITAL OF MARENGO 


In this drawing of Aigleville by d’Aubry, General Lefebvre-Desnouettes stands imposingly in 
the center holding his measuring stick in one hand. At the left Charles L’Allemand receives 


the luncheon which his wife has brought to him. 


The streets are all named after Napoleon’s 


battles. 


From an old print 
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fear of noise or light attracting hos- 
tile Indians, they tied up under the 
protection of willow trees, ate their 
suppers in the dark, talked whispering- 
ly and restrained the fingers that longed 
to pluck stringed instruments. When 
the summer showers came to wet them, 
the ladies and children retired to the 
canvas pavilions. 

At the place selected for the settle- 
ment, bluffs of limestone whiter than 
Dover’s chalk rose high above the am- 
ber river. Except for small clearings 
the country was a wilderness of forest 
and canebrake. Oaks draped with 
Spanish moss, cypress, cedar, gum and 
other woods excellent for building ma- 
terials were intermingled with flower- 
ing magnolias, orchid-blossomed catal- 
pa and wild fruit trees. In lush places 
feathery javelins of cane shot up to a 
height of forty feet. The ladies were 
thrilled over the romantic setting, and 
the men were glad that the woods were 
full of sustaining game—deer, turkey, 
*possum, quail—and a plentitude of 
nuts. 

In this wilderness the French began 
to construct rude log huts for their 
dwellings. At first it seemed like a 
dream or play-acting—like Marie An- 
toinette making butter at her dairy-village 
in the grounds of the Petit Trianon. But 
the men, though inured to the hardships of 
campaigning, knew nothing of pioneering 
or agriculture, and the women had lived 
in the luxury of an imperial court long 
enough to have had much of their nerve 
sapped. Yet pluckily they all struggled, 
and fortunately their charming ways made 
for them friends of the neighboring Choc- 
taw Indians, who, distressed over their ig- 
norance in planting, taught them easier 
methods of ruling the sticky black prairie 
mud. 

Among the stumps of cleared land Na- 
poleon’s officers plowed and planted their 
gardens. In high-heeled satin slippers 
that had been reflected in the polished floors 
of Fontainebleau and Malmaison ladies 
milked their cows and dropped corn. They 
learned to cook in pots over hearth fires, 
to spin yarn and weave homespun for work 
clothes. Such silver, portraits, linen, silks 
and bric-a-brac as they could manage to 
bring they spread about to enliven the 
crude dwellings. Their brocade and velvet 
gowns, unsuited for weeding gardens or 
gathering wild strawberries, they at length 
cut up and hung for draperies at the little 
windows that had wooden blinds but no 
glass panes. In botched homemade cradles 
they rocked their babies, and fashioned in- 
fant boots from their husbands’ gauntlets 
and the soft kid gloves they themselves had 
worn to the opera. 

The first olive trees and grapevines im- 
ported from France arrived withered and 
lifeless and they had to send for more. 


But the kitchen gardens began to yield 
luxuriant vegetables from the rich loam of 
the canebrakes. The log house of Count 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes, larger than the 
others and called the ‘‘chateau,” became the 
social center of the community. Nearby he 
built a square log shrine, in the center of 
which on a round table formed by a great 
oak stump stood a small statue of Napo- 
leon. About the base of this statue were 
stacked trophies of decisive battles. On 
the split-log walls hung flags and banners, 
relics of adventure and glory. Into this 
room, after exhausting hours of plowing 
in tough earth, the men would come, dressed 
in their stocks and gold-braided uniforms, 
to drink vintage wine sent by the wife of 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes, who had been forced 
to remain in France. Here they remem- 
bered the glory, talked over new local plans, 
and schemed for the escape of their Em- 
peror from remote St. Helena. A special 
ship was being constructed in the east. The 
Emperor was to be rescued and brought to 
Pernambuco, Brazil, whence he would be 
brought to his own adoring people at Demo- 
polis. 

The colonizing enterprise, begun so high- 
heartedly, shortly took a distressing turn. 


The refugees had been settled hardly a year 
when it was discovered a mistake had 
been made in surveying the property and 
that they had cleared the wrong lands. 
Though his own estate was in the safe line 
of the survey, General Lefebvre-Desnouet- 
tes made several trips to Washington to 
intercede for his friends, but to no purpose. 
All their wearing labor had been useless. 
They were forced to move east, clear more 
wilderness, build new cabins, plant fresh 
gardens among new charred stumps. They 
moved two miles to the east and called the 
new town Aigleville, in memory of Na- 
poleon’s symbolic eagle. With courageous 
cheerfulness in their disappointment they 
took up their daily life in redoubled hard- 
ships. But gay-spirited by nature, ever 
eager to mingle play with labor, they did 
not cease to make the most of musical in- 
struments and games they had brought 
with them. In the turfed clearings on moon- 
lit nights wandering grim-faced Indians 
would creep up to watch unbelieving, as 
these strange palefaces danced to the music 
of guitars and violins with as much form 
and grace as if the alien out-of-doors was 
a painted neo-classic ballroom of St. Cloud. 

New hamlets bearing great names like 


THE WARRIORS RETURN TO THE PLOW 


Linden and Arcola sprang up. Distinguished 
colonial refugees from Negro uprisings in 
Santo Domingo joined their compatriots 
and gave a new excuse for entertaining. 
(One of the more pampered ladies from 
Santo Domingo complained about the bath- 
ing facilities and the soap made from hog 
lard, for she said she had always been ac- 
customed to wash in a silver tub and so 
often that she never needed to use any 
soap.) Parties were given first in one town, 
then in another. The settlers who had no 
horses would walk to merry-makings ten 
or twenty miles away. Ladies would sleep 
on pallets of straw within doors, the men 
in hay lofts under the stars. General Juan 
Rico, illustrious member of the Spanish 
Cortes who had supported the constitution 
of 1812 and fled to America on the return 
of Ferdinand VII, settled on a farm south 
of Demopolis and amazed his old enemy 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes by a visit. They 
talked fervently of battles, and with ironic 
humor the French general related his 
present military operations. 

In communities newly formed about : 
Demopolis, it was a custom to drill each 
week a volunteer militia to stand in readi- 


(Continued on page 55) 


It was natural that the people in France should imagine life at Aigleville according to the romantic concepts of Rousseau or Chateaubriand. This panel 


of the hand-painted wall paper reflects the artist’s ideas of the serenity and simplicity of rural life in the American wilderness. 
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colonist turns to welcome a new arrival. 


In the foreground a 


THE CITY HALL FROM THE AIR 


Courtes, 


The present City Hall was built in 1870 on the north side of the Plac Teatralny, facing across a very inadequate park the magnificent colonnades of 
the Grand Theater, whose roof shows in the center foreground. Because of the narrow space between these two immense buildings, neither shows to 


advantage except from the air. 


THE SURGING CAPITAL OF A NEW POLAND 


During the last decade Robert Medill has fre- 
quently contributed to Travel, and many readers 
will recall his admirable series of articles on 
Spain, Germany, Czechoslovakia and the Italian 
hill towns. The following article is the first of 
several which will deal with the new republic 
of Poland.—EpirortaL Note 


TT HERE is little evidence in Warsaw to 
indicate that for a century it was under 
Russian domination. In the old Place Saski, 


Van de Poll from Monkemeyer 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


a noble square in the center of the city, now 
renamed Plac Pilsudski, the Russian ca- 
thedral of St. Alexander Nevski rose like a 
gigantic monster flaunting its Muscovite 
origin. Constructed between 1894 and 1912 
it occupied the entire square, its completion 
barely anteceding the commencement of the 
Great War. Byzantine to the tips of its 
five gleaming, gilded domes and flamboyant, 
detached belfry, it was the citadel of Greek 
Catholicism in Russian Poland, serving 
the small and hated minority of alien Rus- 
sians who were resident in the capital. 
Even if it had been an edifice of dis- 
tinguished design, it is doubtful whether 
the Polish authorities of Warsaw would 
have allowed it to continue its occupancy 
of a central axis of the city’s life. But 
architecturally overbearing and conspicu- 
ous from every corner of the city, it was 
completely out of key with Polish life and 


Although there are many policewomen in 

the ranks of Warsaw’s civil army, the bugler 

of the Metropolitan police force belongs 
to the sterner sex. 
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art, bearing within its outlines moreover the 
memory of unhappy generations of oppres- 
sion and misrule. In 1920, shortly after 
Polish sovereignty had been restored by the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Bolshevik in- 
vasion successfully stemmed, the officials of 
the new Republic ordered its demolition, 
thereby destroying the principal emblem of 
an alien and discordant note in the capital’s 
architectural unity, a monument in effect 
to the conqueror of an enslaved Poland. 
Even if the Russians during their long 
control of Warsaw had built many build- 
ings, they would have been insignificant to- 
day beside the immense number of new 
structures in classic ;and modern styles 
which are arising throughout the city in the 
extraordinary development that is taking 
place. From a population of 875,000 be- 
fore the war Warsaw has grown to a total 
of 1,300,000 and is still expanding by leaps 
and bounds. Of today’s figure the census 
placed the Jewish population at more than 
350,000. From a provincial capital, ham- 
pered in its development by unprogressive 
and coercive overlords, it has become a na- 
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tional capital of a progressive and imag- 
inative people. It is rapidly growing into a 
government and commercial center worthy 
of the fifth country of Europe in size and 
population, of a nation of 34,000,000 people 
whose roots are imbedded in an ancient cul- 
ture and past glory. 

Warsaw has been the capital of Poland 
since the end of the sixteenth century and 
was selected at that time because of its cen- 
tral geographical position to succeed 
Cracow, the ancient capital in the south. 
The principal cause of this transfer of the 
governmental center was the political union 
of Lithuania with Poland which had recent- 
ly been entered into, and a capital more ac- 
cessible to all the people was desirable. In 
its relationship to the present Polish fron- 
tiers, fixed after the close of the World 
War, it is as central as any place could be. 

Both from the commercial and picturesque 
- standpoints its situation too is fortunate, for 
it lies on the elevated bank of the Vistula, 
an all-Polish river and the principal arterial 
waterway of the nation. In a country 
wholly flat save for a comparatively narrow 
strip of mountainous territory in the south 
where it joins the Czechoslovak border, 
such a situation has at least the advantages 
of natural beauty. 

The government of the new Poland has 
been keenly alive to the opportunities in 
beauty, convenience and recreation which lie 
in so fortunate a natural environment. Rus- 
sia was notoriously indifferent to the claims 
of the physical attraction of sites and well- 


being of populations in its subject ter- 
ritories. Consequently under its dom- 
ination the supreme values of a site like 
Warsaw’s were never developed. Slums 
and mean commercial buildings were 
allowed to encroach almost to the 
water’s edge. Parks, promenades and 
boulevards were dreams only of those 
patriots who foresaw a future glory 
when the shackles of a stultifying alien 
autocracy were broken. Today in a 
commendable fever of activity the banks 
of the Vistula are taking on new out- 
lines. The medley of ill-assorted struc- 
tures which once disfigured the river 
banks at the foot of the city have been 
razed and in their favored places are 
arising appropriate buildings, gardens, 
walks and drives. A boulevard to be 
named for Kosciuszko will, in time, follow 
the left bank of the stream for miles, giving 
access along a picturesque highway to a 
forested, riverside park some miles distant. 

The Vistula at Warsaw is more than a 
quarter of a mile wide and the shore oppo- 
site the main city is occupied by the loosely 
flung suburb of Praga, reached by three 
bridges across the hurrying stream. Bath- 
ing beaches and boat clubs which for many 
years have fringed the shore are being 
moved a short distance upstream to improve 
their facilities and to allow for parks and 
promenades in the central stretches. Praga’s 
development is hardly less spectacular than 
central Warsaw on the other bank. Al- 
ready it contains the largest park in the cap- 


THE HEART OF OLD WARSAW 


The horse is still king in Warsaw, partly 

because motor cars are still a luxury and 

partly from choice. This driver relaxes in 

his droshky before the Royal Palace in the 
Plac Zamkowy. 


ital, Paderewski Park, new streets of at- 
tractive villas and apartment houses and a 
George Washington Boulevard of fine pro- 
portions, to commemorate permanently the 
traditional friendship between Poland and 
the United States. The Poles have not for- 
gotten the parts played by Kosciuszko and 
Pulaski in the war for American inde- 
pendence or the insistence of President Wil- 
son during the world conflict on a free 
Poland with a corridor to the sea. 

In its general aspects Warsaw has by 
far more of the earmarks of a modern city 
than of a medieval capital. Compared to 
many cities in Europe, it is not an ancient 
one, for as recently as the thirteenth century 
it was a mere fishing village clustered for 
protection around a prince’s castle. It at- 


The buildings surrounding the former market place of the Old Town—Stare Miasto—have been restored under the supervision of a city commission to 
their original form. The medieval elegance of this historic old square can still be told by the width of the houses—four windows wide for a prince, three 


for a nobleman and two for a commoner. 
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ALONG THE VISTULA 


Thanks to its position on the Vistula, Warsaw became in medieval times the chief entrepdt for the trade of the fertile and populous plains which surround 


it. The river still teems with craft of all kinds but there is no regular traffic above Warsaw. 


The upper reaches of the river which approach the Carpa- 


thians are largely used for floating timber. A new boulevard is being constructed along its shores, to be named after Kosciuszko. This view looks 
toward the Royal Palace on the left and the Cathedral which adjoins it. 


tained little importance until the Dukes of 
Masovia took up their residence in it during 
the early part of the fourteenth century. 
Subsequent to this its size and significance 
increased until a hundred and fifty years 
later it became the residence of the Polish 


kings; fifty years after this it displaced 
Cracow as the nation’s capital. Yet of the 
two ensuing centuries of growth as the gov- 
ernment seat of a rich and powerful state, 
before the partition of the country put an 


end to the national development of the city, 


there is little evidence in rich palaces, public 

buildings and houses of prosperous 

burghers. The reason, probably, lies in the 

social conditions of the country which, in 

their essentials, differed from those of the 

nations to the west. From the earliest 
times Poland has been predominantly 
agricultural and retained its feudal sys- 
tem long after it had been swept away 
elsewhere by the evolutionary processes 
of education, trade, discovery and the 
rise of the artisan and trader. 

The agrarian policies of Poland have 
always functioned at the expense of the 
cities whose wealth and development were 
in consequence continually retarded. 
From earliest times, too, Poland has been 
almost constantly at war, either in civil 
strife or in conflict with its neighbors. 
Her early encounters over a long period 
of time with the Teutonic Knights of the 
Cross, followed by those with the Tartars, 
Swedes, Cossacks, Turks and Russians, 
and frequent civil war decimated her 


THE ROYAL PALACE 


The Royal Palace, or Zamek Krolewski, is 
now partly a museum and partly the presi- 
dential residence. It was built by the Maso- 
vian dukes and fitted as a royal residence 
by King Sigismund III. With a sword in 
one hand and a cross in the other, a heroic 
statue of this crusading king surmounts the 
monument erected to his memory in 1644 
by his son Vladislas IV. 
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population and destroyed her trade. The 
consequent impoverishment of the country 
prevented to a marked degree that develop- 
ment in architecture and the arts expected 
in a country which was expanding its fron- 
tiers and for a brief period was the largest 
state in Europe. 

The narrow streets of the Stare Muiasto, 
the so-called Old City, which descend sharp- 
ly to the river, the ancient- market place, the 
venerable churches and the King’s Palace 
are overtones in the swelling symphony of 
the city. The most perfect presentment of 
the Middle Ages is the old Market Square, 
treeless and stone-flagged, flanked on four 
sides by gabled houses of the rich merchants 
of that epoch. Once the heart of civic 
Warsaw, for the Town Hall rose from its 
center until 1817, its glory receded as the 
modern city developed to the north and 
drew with it the prosperous citizens. Aban- 
doned by their well-to-do occupants, the 
patrician houses of the square became the 
homes of the poor, and an air of neglect 
dimmed their luster. When the new inde- 
pendence came to Poland in the nineteen 
twenties, a city commission undertook a 
restoration of the facades embellished with 
frescoes and inscriptions reminiscent of the 
Late Gothic period. Loans were made to 
the landlords who entered wholeheartedly 
into the admirable scheme of restoration. 
The result is seen today in a perfect medi- 
eval square, certainly the architectural gem 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


The new residential sections of Warsaw are charmingly landscaped, with a wealth of gardens 
and houses that are reminiscent of the Avenue Henri Martin in Paris. Ultra modern archi- 
tecture has as yet made only modest headway in the Polish capital. 


of old Warsaw. ‘The civic regulations of 
the early city were interesting. Since space 
in the walled city was at a premium, strin- 
gent rules governed the width of the houses. 
Princes were permitted a width sufficient to 
accommodate four windows; nobles were 
allowed facades wide enough to permit 
them three, while commoners were restricted 
to a maximum of two. The houses which 
flank the Plac Stare Miasto today are an 
index to the standing of the square as an 
aristocratic address. The great majority of 
them show a three-window front, one palace 
glories in four and the remaining few have 
but two. 

Not far away, its windows overlooking 
the Vistula and the borough of Praga be- 
yond, stands the Zamek Krélewski, or 
Royal Palace, the most significant building 
in Warsaw. Here since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the kings of Poland have lived, here 
during the Partition covering more than a 
century the Russian Governor had his resi- 
dence and here, in these days of the Re- 
public, is the official house of the President. 
A long building endowed with a tall central 
clock-tower, it is pleasing in its symmetry 
without possessing any outward magnifi- 
cence. The front view from the square 
makes it deceptively small, for the wings in 
the rear which overlook the river make a 
decided contribution to its size. In reality 
it is a spacious palace, as a stroll through 
its stately corridors prove. In earliest times 


the Masovian dukes, whose extensive do- 
mains now form a large area of central 
Poland, had their residence on this site. 
When finally their line reached its end, 
King Sigismund III, who mounted the 
throne in 1587, purchased and rebuilt the 
castle, moving his residence there from the 
more venerable Cracow. The Polish Diet 
for decades had met in Warsaw; the king 
taking up his residence there added to his 
own convenience and, because of its central 
location, to that of the legislators as well. 
Additions to the palace were made by Vlad- 
islas IV, his successor, further embellish- 
ments by King John Sobieski, the conqueror 
of the Turks before Vienna and by the last 
king of free Poland, the elegant Stanislas 
August Poniatowski, a contemporary of 
Louis XV and XVI of France. 

Across the square from the Royal Palace 
and a few paces along a side street stands 
the Cathedral of St. John, from earliest 
times connected with the palace by a cov- 
ered gallery. St. John’s was founded by 
the Masovian dukes, later rebuilt and em- 
bellished by King John Sobieski and others. 
Unfortunately in 1848 a bright new Gothic 
face of light brick in the worst possible 
taste was applied to this venerable church. 
The interior with its high vaulted ceiling, 
though far from distinguished, offers some 
compensation for the meretricious aspect of 
the facade. Tombs, choir stalls, monu- 
ments, paintings, altar piece and other 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. JOSEPH 
Like many of the churches of Warsaw, the Church of St. Joseph in the Cracow suburb lost its 


original character through an excess of Baroque zeal. 


Founded in 1643 as a Carmelite church, 


its face was lifted in 1782 to its present ornate pinnacle. 


works of art reveal the long history of 
Polish life and the fact that two of Poland’s 
kings were crowned within the edifice. 

From this historic center, the metropolis 
stretches north and south along the Vistula 
for several miles. Developing chiefly to the 
south the business district occupies with 
government and other public buildings a 
wide area, followed by resident streets and 
parks. Along the shopping streets we 
missed the great department stores usually: 
found in large cities. Big retail emporiums 
are not for Warsovians. The capital, as is 
characteristic of other cities in Poland, is a 
metropolis of small shops, specializing each 
in its own product. Whatever may be the 
reason, the Poles have no fondness for de- 
partment stores. 

The absence of heavy traffic in the streets 
and the importance of the horse in trans- 


portation are both arresting factors in the 
nation’s capital as they are throughout the 
Republic. Motor cars, chiefly of Amer- 
ican manufacture, are seen in plenty but 
they do little more than divide vehicular 
traffic with the horse. Owing to heavy im- 
port duties and excise taxes, cars are still 
very costly and, in addition, motor fuel is 
several times its cost overseas. Moreover, 
the roads, particularly in the former Rus- 
sian Poland which comprises the major part 
of the country, were unimproved. Until 
after the War the roads, if paved at all, 
were surfaced in cobble and even the streets 
of the cities were not modernized. In 
those days Russian Poland was a horse and 
buggy country, as it is in most sections still. 
Under the Republic, however, Warsaw has 
been paved in a modern fashion and good 
roads are rapidly being extended far into 
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The ghetto in Warsaw has changed little 

since medieval times. There are today 

more than 350,000 Jews in a population 

of 1.300,000 and most of them cling to 
their own district. 


the countryside. By imposing heavy 
duties on imported cars the Poles are 
trying both to foster their own infant 
motor industry and to find revenue from 
taxing such luxuries to provide funds for 
the maintenance of government and the 
cost of public works. 

As a museum of Russian terrorism the 
citadel to the south of the city is one of 
the most poignant places in the capital. 
After the Polish revolt in 1831, which 
after nearly a year of strife and blood- 
shed was suppressed with the greatest 
severity, this fortress was erected at the 
expense of the city in punishment for 
their rebellion. Built by the Russian ad- 
ministration on the elevated bank of the 
river, replacing pleasant villas and gar- 
dens in its many acres of earthworks and 
buildings, it was designed more as a pre- 
vention of revolution in the capital than 
a defense against foreign invasion. Its 
construction during the years 1832 to 

1835 served unequivocal notice on the Poles 
that the sternest military reprisals would 
follow any new insurrection. These frown- 
ing earthworks became a symbol of relent- 
less suppression and with other measures 
so overawed the Poles that armed revolu- 
tion was discouraged for more than thirty 
years. Even during the Crimean War, in 
the eighteen-fifties, at a time when Russia 
was fully occupied with her war against 
two of the greatest powers in Europe, the 
Poles remained quiescent. Nevertheless, 
secret revolutionary activities went on 
ceaselessly, bursting into flame first in the 
insurrection of 1863, followed by a period 
of intensive Russification, and again in 1905, 
coincident with the revolt of the Russian 
peasants following the disastrous Russo- 
Japanese war. During this long period the 
(Continued on page 50) 
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PATTERNS IN BLACK AND WHITE ALONG THE RIVIERA 


A magnificent arc of light enclosing the Baie des Anges, the promenade at Nice is more 

beautiful by night than by day. The dark masses in the distance are the lower terraces of the 

Maritime Alps, the natural barrier to which Nice owes the mild climate that has made it 
famous among the Riviera resorts. 


FRONT PAGE NEWS 


IN CHINATOWN 


By IRVING S. SAYFORD 


| Bo you will walk.out upon the lofty span 
of Brooklyn Bridge and gaze northward 
past the splendid towers of Lower Man- 
hattan into a red brick mist of tenements, 
you may discover, looking long enough and 
searchingly, a square jade window beneath 
a faint brow of roof. Green jade, green- 
grey. Like a sightless eye unmindful of the 
drab and undistinguished streets, swarming 
East Side streets. 

Pick a trail to it—if ever you can—and 
you will find no jade casement, only a pane 
of common glass opaqued with faded paint. 
One does not know whose brush applied 
that melancholy tint that lures from afar 
and offers only an impenetrable blank at 
approach; whether the hand that thus re- 
buffed light from without and imprisoned 
a room’s light within was the hand of the 


COLLECTING FUNDS 


The girls of Chinatown are collaborating 

with editors, publicists and organizations of 

all kinds in gathering funds for the war 
against Japan. 

European and Interphoto 
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old Chinese lodger or of some forgotten 
predecessor with affairs of his own to hide. 
One knows only that the silent secrecy of 
that high window, singular in a staggered 
row of unkempt other windows, suggests a 
phase of Chinese character. And the story 
of an old, lean laundryman takes breath 
and lives; a story that now is a few weeks 
gathered and still spiked on the hook of 
a leisurely Chinese news editor up three 
dim flights in Park Row. 

One of his fellow editors told me, “We 
Chinese in New York—in America—who 
have families in the invaded areas of 
China are above all anxious that China 
shall go on fighting, steadily, patiently ; that 
every Japanese front, today and every day 
to come, shall find a Chinese front opposing 
nite 

So then one understands why the old 
laundryman, here from Canton many years, 
many long years, had handed the appointed 
collector of his own patriotism group $200 
when Ambassador Wang at Washington 
had broadcast the call for every son of 


European, Wide World, Douglas from Gendre« 


In New York’s Chinatown 
active propaganda is be- 
ing carried on to aid the 
Chinese armies fighting 
against Japan. Above, 
Chinese Boy Scouts are 
parading with anti- 
Japanese cartoons and slo- 
gans. At the right is a 
view of Pell Street, China- 
town’s principal thorough- 
fare. Below, anxious 
‘Chinese are studying a 
bulletin board on which 
the latest war news has 


been written. 


Han to give, give for the fighting fronts! 
And why, a fortnight later, he had handed 
that collector $500. And even why, still 
later, $2,000, saying calmly, “It is the last, 
my savings. I am pleased to give.” How 
long does it take to lay by, on $15 a week 
$2,700? How many years from Canton, 
ironing, ironing, in a basement? And were 
these dollars, little by little, hoarded away 
behind some green-grey window in a red- 
brick mist of tenements? No front in 
China must be without its dogged breast- 
work of living bodies. That is the patient 
plan, here behind the windows. 

Where Mott Street crosses Pell the heart 
of Chinatown beats fastest, though China- 
town’s is a bloodstream that never hurries. 
Find your way to that ventricular center 
near Mott and Pell Streets. Do so after 
eight in the evening, and watch the wares 
of New York’s Chinese editors melt away 
into the reaching hands of silent customers, 
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WHAT CHINATOWN READS 


Pell and Doyer Streets, each only a block 

long, are the narrowest in New York, scarcely 

twelve feet from curb to curb. Along these 

thoroughfares are most of Chinatown’s 
tiny shops. 


passing, ceaselessly passing. There is no 
hawking clamor; Chinese newsboys—aged 
eight to eighty—do not cry the cables. 
Chiang Kai-shek in a press-time dispatch 
warns his countrymen overseas of an im- 
minent offensive planned by the Japanese 
command; you and | would gather nothing 
of this from the casually barked monosyl- 
lable that now and again issues from the 
lips of a withered, bent figure arranging 
in such neat, folded piles the Chinese Jour- 
nal he has fetched to his grocery-box stand 
from the paper’s plant in nearby Canal 
Street. A small, chubby boy passes with 
copies of the Chinese Nationalist, fresh off 
the press, and asks if you wish to buy, his 
question a mere upglance of dark eyes. In 
the shadows of a wall covered with bulletins 
from the front, a nondescript in peaked cap, 
shabby overcoat collar turned up carelessly 
against the winter, unlighted cigarette in 
mouth-corner, will accept your nickel for 


one of his armful of the Chinese Republic 
News if you so signify. 

Back of the corner’s huddle of decrepit 
buildings, of weaving human forms, glow 
the night lights of Mott and Pell, the jum- 
ble of foreign signs, the pale panels that 
are the glass of shop doors and windows, 
and the shoulders of the scene bear so 
slight a burden of noise! Elsewhere a war 
—their own—which all nations watch lest it 
drag them in, rages; but the men of China- 
town pass serenely, unhurryingly, and pause 
to buy without talk the latest news from 
Shanghai. 

Japan’s war of invasion upon the oldest 
surviving nation in the world has doubled 
the circulation of the city’s five Chinese 
newspapers, the three dailies and two week- 
lies, and sixty per cent of that increase is 
accounted for in street sales. The combined 
peacetime output of the three dailies, street 
and subscription, was about 12,000 copies. 
Today it ranges around 25,000. Each of 
the dailies sells for five cents, of which half 
goes to the paper and half to the newsie. 
All three are morning papers, and in war 
time, as now, they go on the street at seven 
to eight o’clock in the evening, their sale 
continuing until one or two in the morn- 
ing and being casually resumed through the 
day following publication. So what becomes 
of our own Occidental belief that nothing 
is so dead as yesterday’s newspaper? One 
always could learn from the Chinese. 

The circulation room of an American 
paper at edition time is one raucous riot 
chamber. The newsboy who muscles his 
stack and howlingly beats a rival to the 
street by an astronomical fraction of a min- 
ute 1s presumably a successful business 
man in the making. Not thus the Chinese 
newsie. His ways are the ways of order 
and hustle is not in him. But he gets there. 
Observe : 

Beginning at nine in the morning, when 
the doors open for business, he arrives in 


GIVING UNTIL IT HURTS 


the offices of the paper, up one or two or 
three flights. Should he be the first to ap- 
pear, he is given a slip of paper bearing the 
numeral 1. If second, the number 2; so 
on to 50 if so many there be. The boy— 
he is commonly middle-aged or more—then 
and there says how many copies he will 
undertake come evening, pays cash for 
them, and then departs. The business of- 
fice thus knows what the evening’s press 
run should be. 

About seven P.M. our Numbers 1 to 50 
return, present their slips quietly, in quiet- 
ness receive in counted sheaves of five their 
quotas as they come off the press, and with- 
out haste or any hell vanish down stair- 
ways to the streets. They get their papers 
an hour earlier_in peace time, since then 
the cables can offer no news important 
enough to hold the presses. 

The three dailies are staffed in the busi- 
ness and editorial departments after our 
own fashion. In a tour of the plants I 
encountered, in each office, two or more 
editors handling copy or writing, four or 
five reporters on the job; but there was a 
complete absence of the American news- 
paper man’s other self, the typewriter. You 
do not indite Chinese stories by thrusting 
finger-tips at keys. You sit down with pen 
and ink, top to bottom, left following right, 
neat vertical columns of characters, each 
one of which is a word self-contained. When 
the characters are assembled they resemble 
for us nothing more nearly than the mean- 
ingless configurations mindlessly penciled 
on a telephone pad while we are waiting for 
our number. This is the Mandarin dialect, 
which since the seventeenth century, in the 
second Manchu dynasty of the Emperor 
Kang Hsi, has been the written language 
of all China, employed to convey news and 
opinion to the Chinese. 

Step into the composing room and feast 
your appetite for the strange! Here are 

(Continued on page 54) 


In New York alone the thirty thousand Chinese have contributed more than a million dollars to their country. In the many other Chinese communities 
throughout America the response to the appeal of the Chinese ambassador has been equally generous. 


Newsphotos 


CARVING HEADLINES 


In some Chinese printing shops special headlines and large words 

for advertising display are carved by skilled craftsmen at amazing 

speed. At the lower right is a typical product of the Chinese 
printer. Charlie Chaplin is a favorite of the Chinese. 


SETTING UP A STORY 


The task of a Chinese compositior is a prodigious one. He must 

work with perhaps two hundred thousand different characters, 

ranged in long alleys of racks. In his daily task he will walk 

from five to seven miles a day. It is only necessary to compare 

the speed with which the modern linotype machine produces 

America’s great newspapers to realize the great handicaps which 
hinese newspapers must overcome. 
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factories and sell their handiwork to tourists. 


supported on stilts and lashed in front of their hillside caves, which are ranged tier on tier. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


Towards the end of June each year the entire population of King Island, except the dogs, migrates to Nome where they work in the salmon canning 


As a protection against Arctic gales the King Islanders build porches of hides and driftwood boards, 
The large building in the foreground is a sort of town 


meeting-house and church, built under the inspiration of a Catholic priest from Nome. 


CAVE DWELLERS OF THE ARCTIC 


WOU are not likely to find King Island 
on a map because the island is so small, but 
I can tell you about where it is. Do you 
remember your school maps showing that 
part of northern Alaska which stretches out 
until it grazes the edge of Siberia? Well, 
King Island is ever so slightly south of 
that. 

The natives, Eskimos of course, totaled 
approximately a hundred when we cruised 
there on the Coast Guard ice-breaker 
Northland. But some more babies have 
been born since then. In fact one was 
born in a crowded skin-boat making for 
the mainland at the time of our cruise. 
The baby lived and was called John. So 
it is difficult to say just what the popu- 
lation is now, what with the Arctic nights 
six to eight months long, and with noth- 
ing much else to do except wait for the 
seasonal walrus run. 

For the walrus, as you know, follows 
the edge of the ice-floe as it sweeps down 
into the Bering each fall and sweeps back 
up to the Arctic Ocean each spring. King 
Island, sitting there alone and lonely, a 
jagged black rock and nothing else really, 
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By MAX MILLER 


catches the ice coming and going. There- 
fore the King Islanders select their an- 
nual meat supply as it passes by their door, 
so to speak. It is quite simple in theory, 
and hard as hell in actuality. 

The cliffs are so steep and the surf is 
generally so high that the King Islanders 
have devised an ingenious method for 
launching their kyaks. One fellow gets 
inside the kyak up on the cliff and two 
others heave the kyak with a one, two 
three count out over the breaker-line into 
the sea. They are good boatmen, the best 
on the Bering, no doubt. 

The meat market on the island is com- 
munity property in a way: that is, the 
storage plant for walrus and seal is a com- 
munity cave dug down into the rocks and 
frozen earth. All the meat for the year 
is piled down here, some of the families 
having their own family insignia marked 
on their catches, but in an emergency the 
meat belongs to everyone. 

If the United States owns any active cave 
dwellers these days, these cave dwellers 
are the King Islanders, and they often are 
spoken of that way. For their homes, one 


on top the other in tiers, are caves inside 
the rocks. The openings are shielded with 
a porch-arrangement of hides and boards 
and bones on stilts. They are lashed there 
against the wind. 

The boards are of driftwood, and it is 
amazing how much driftwood collects on 
these timberless shores of northern Alas- 
ka. A lot of it naturally is washed up 
from the mouth of the Yukon after being 
carried to sea by the floods. And some 
is nothing more than the ribs of vessels 
which, through the years, have been crushed 
in the ice. 

The King Islanders are a grand group 
of people, and smart. That is why it is so 
hard for the rest of us to understand why 
they prefer through the generations their 
age-old lump of rock for a home instead 
of moving to the mainland or even moving 
to another island such as St. Lawrence not 
so far away to the south. The government 
would give them reindeer herds if they 
would consent to move to St. Lawrence 
or to the mainland. But they refuse, al- 
though on King Island nothing grows at 
all, except babies and dogs, hundreds of 


dogs. There is no birth control here. 

The dogs out there are utterly useless 
except for howling. They pull no sleds, 
since sleds are rather out of the question 
on that rock mountain. Each summer, 
however, the dogs have to shift for them- 
selves when the King Islanders make their 
one trip of the year to Nome in their skin- 
boats, the big umiaks. The dogs have to 
stay behind then to howl and to live on 
birds’ eggs and what meat. the Eskimos 
have left them. 

The islanders are much like birds too, 
for that matter, in this annual migration. 
It is a flock movement. It is done all at 
once, suddenly. Nobody on the mainland 
can predict exactly when it will occur. The 
first intimation is the sight of three or four 
of the overloaded umiaks pulling onto the 
shore at Nome near the town’s garbage 
dump. Thirty or so islanders are crowded 
into each umiak along with bundles of 
ivory, gasoline cans, furs, babies, food, 
paddles, canvases. 

The umiaks are the same old primitive 
skin-boats as ever they were, but now they 
are powered by outboard motors usually 
sunk in a well through the keel. Skin-boats 
powered by outboard motors are no sur- 
prise anywhere now on the Arctic Ocean 
or the Bering. Paddles are taken along, 
though, but usually just for landing. 

The umiaks are hauled ashore at Nome, 


Ordinarily the King Islanders make the sixty-five mile trip to Nome in their own sturdy umiaks, 
ways carries them back to their island the first of September, 


ON THE ICE BREAKER 


The Coast Guard cutter Northland plows her way annually through Arctic ice to provision 

the barren islands off the Alaskan coast, going as far north as Point Barrow. Except for their 

annual visit to Nome, the Northland is the only contact which the King Islanders have with 
the outside world. 


turned up on their sides and used for 
houses. Walrus hides and canvases are 
dropped around to make another wall. And 
some of the islanders simply move into 
any shack around the garbage dump which 
happens to be vacant. The Nome garbage 
dump is one of their chief entertainments 
during their few weeks’ sojourn there. 


GOIN’ HOME 


They search the dump for articles—no 
use trying to list just what—and then pray 
to God that the ice-breaker Northland will 
be big-hearted enough to carry all their 
findings back to King Island for them. 
The ivory the King Islanders bring for 
sale has been carved during the winter from 
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) 1 equipped with outboard motors, but the Northland al- 
loaded down with the questionable wealth they have acquired during their summer sojourn. 
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HISTORY is not concealed by modern 
granite and marble buildings in San Juan, 
capital and chief port of entry in the Ameri- 
can island of Puerto Rico. There the his- 
toric edifices still stand; they were built not 
only for strategic military protection, but 
with a view to withstanding the periodic 
hurricanes, and they will remain for many 
more generations. Most of the sturdy, an- 
cient structures now are employed for utili- 
tarian purposes: they may be office build- 
ings, or private dwellings of the natives, or 
military quarters, but in unison they will 
tell you tales your history books neglected 
to include, or facts which long since have 
slipped your memory. 

The city of San Juan, we found, is one 
of the most historically interesting under the 
American flag. It was colonized almost half 
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THE FORTRESS AT SAN JUAN 


Guarding the harbor at San Juan is the Fortress of El Morro which was built shortly after the founding 
of Puerto Rico. Behind the fortress may be seen some of the old ramparts which protected the intra- 
mural city, the oldest possession of the United States. At the left is one of the huge gateways to El 


Morro. 


PONCE DE LEON’S FIRST COLONY 


By HILLARY RECK 


a century before St. Augustine, Florida. 
The construction of the Governor’s palace 
in San Juan was begun more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years before the White 
House was built in Washington. When 
Jamestown, Virginia, was being settled in 
1607; the residents of San Juan were pre- 
paring the celebration of their first cen- 
tenary. 

With these facts duly absorbed, we asked 
for more concrete evidence of Puerto Rico’s 
antiquity. There must be some monument 
which would mark the earliest exploit that 
put Puerto Rico on the map, and we should 
like to be shown. It was hardly necessary 
to inquire, for it is impossible to be in San 
Juan more than a few hours before being 
led by a native enthusiast to the statue of 
Ponce de Leon. It stands before the San 


José Church, in the cobblestone plaza at 
San Sebastian and Cristo Streets, looking 
sternly down at the island which he colon- 
ized, 

Now we had been led to believe, from an 
early and elementary perusal of history, that 
this fine gentleman (a former barber from 
the Spanish kingdom of Leon) was to be 
remembered chiefly as the man who sought 
the Fountain of Youth, and that his exploits 
were both vain and inglorious. 

But here was our guide, gesticulating and 
explaining in broken English that no other 
than Ponce de Leon himself colonized and 
was the first Governor of Puerto ico. We 
reflected on that for a space and concluded 
it was not an unnoteworthy accomplishment. 
We wondered what the old Spanish gentle- 
man’s reactions might be if he could see his 
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island now, populated by almost two million 
inhabitants, having one of the most famous 
schools of tropical medicine in the world, 
ranking sixth place as a customer for 
United States’ goods. 

He’d probably remark, “Just as I told 
you, your majesty, she’s worth her weight 
in gold, or sugar, or what have you, and 
that’s why I called her Puerto Rico (rich 
port).” 

Our young guide, enthusiastic and quite 
coherent about his island history, spoke 
most fluently in his native tongue, but had 
some difficulty in making himself under- 
stood in English. So we checked later, and 
found, sure enough, the whole business re- 
corded in black and white. Assuming that 
you dislike dates as much as we do, I'll give 
you only enough to lend the proper air of 
authenticity to the wondrous tale of Ponce 
de Leon’s intricate meanderings. 

On Columbus’ second voyage to America 
in 1493 he had among his men-at-arms one 
Juan Ponce, a native of Santervas de Cam- 
pos in the kingdom of Leon. 

After a very eventful and stormy six 
weeks’ trip, the fair island of Puerto Rico 
was sighted, and Columbus anchored in a 
bay on the western coast, to the great relief 
of everyone on board. After two days in 
port, taking possession of the island in the 
names of King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella, and no doubt resting and recuperat- 
ing, the discoverer’s retinue (with Ponce 
still aboard) proceeded to Santo Domingo. 
It is not recorded that Columbus ever saw 
Puerto Rico again. 

The island remained unexplored and un- 
inhabited by white men until 1508, when 
the Governor of Santo Domingo, having 
heard that the mountains and _ streams 
abounded in gold, sent Ponce de Leon back 
to investigate. With a well-equipped cara- 
vel and an Indian interpreter, he landed on 
the southern coast of the island at the bay 
of Guanica, and the natives will show you 
the exact spot where he set foot, just as we 
point out the famous rock at Plymouth. A 
town nearby now is named for him. 

Ponce and his men were received by the 
Borinquen Indians and feasted and feted. 
It is this same tribe whose strain still is 
noticeable in Puerto Rico today, many of 
the mountain natives having decidedly In- 
dian features. 

After establishing his colony near the 
shore of what is now San Juan Bay, mat- 
ters went badly for Ponce and squabbles 
ensued which quickly brought him to an in- 
firm old age. When he learned from the 
Indians of a magic fountain on an island 
called Bimini, he sailed from Puerto Rico 
at once, this being on the third day of 
March, 1512. Although vague as to the 
location of Bimini, he was not one to be 
discouraged and cruised on until he landed 
unexpectedly one month later on the un- 
charted land of Florida. You know the 
story from there; a Seminole arrow -killed 


the old gentleman before he found his 
fountain. Today his respected remains 
rest in the Cathedral of San Juan. 

For two hundred years after Ponce’s 
death the island settlements suffered 
from plagues, hurricanes, raids of Carib 
Indians and attacks from the French, 
British and Dutch, and were constantly 
on the point of being abandoned. The 
island remained almost defenseless from 
these nations with which Spain was con- 
stantly at war until, after frequent and 
urgent petitions, the construction of the 
first fort was commenced. 

If you think that forts are interesting 
only to children, you haven’t seen those 
in San Juan. They loom grandly at the 
harbor approach to the island, and once 
ashore you find yourself confronted by 
a new one at almost every turn. None 
of the overgrown sod banks of United 
States mainland forts, either; these in 
our tropical island are stone construc- 
tion, twelve to twenty feet thick, and 
the husky waves of the Atlantic have 
beat against them for more than four 
hundred years, and can continue to beat 
another four hundred without leaving 
a dent. 

You'll probably be introduced to the 
oldest and most famous of the forts 
shortly after arrival in the island. For 
the present governor, like his predeces- 
sors, lives in La Fortaleza which now is 
used as Government House, and it is his 
custom to invite travelers to tea and sand- 
wiches in the garden. Construction was 
started in 1533 and finished in 1540, and at 
that time was denounced as a piece of use- 
less work which, “if it had been con- 
structed by blind men could not have 
been located in a worse place.” But with 
modern times, and with Puerto Rico’s 
destiny well settled, a handsomer site 
for Government House could not be 
chosen. 

Another one, Fort El Morro, is per- 
haps the most imposing of all and fig- 
ured in one of the most dramatic battles 
of Spanish times. The Dutch, under 
command of Bowdoin Hendrick, entered 
the harbor and took the city of San 
Juan. Hendrick sent a message to the 
Spanish governor to. surrender El 
Morro. 

The message politely informed: 
“Sefior Governor Don Juan Haro: 
You must be well aware of the reasons 
of our coming so near and of our inten- 
tions. Therefore, I, Bowdoin Hendrick, 
general of these forces, in the name of 
the States General and of his Highness 
the Prince of Orange, do hereby de- 
mand that you deliver this castle and 
garrison into our hands, which doing 
we will not fail to come to terms with 
you. And if not, I give you notice, that 
from this day forward we will spare 
neither old nor young, women nor child; 
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Riding comfortably in a wicker basket, this 

tiny Puerto Rican pauses for a chat with a 

neighbor from the States. When the baby 

grows up she will attend one of the new 

American schools at which her brother is 
already a student. 


and to this we wait your answer in a few 
words. Bowdoin Hendrick.” 

Promptly and in few words the governor 
replied: “I have read your demand, and am 
surprised that you should ask such a thing 

(Continued on page 48) 


The streets of San Juan are full of color 

and animation. These two youngsters are 

examining some of the toys in the collection 

of an itinerant vendor. Like all Puerto Ri- 

cans they love gay things and the festivals 
with which they are associated. 


BY BOAT ACROSS THE ANDES 


Few explorers have had Lewis R. Freeman’s 
unusual opportunities to observe the swift and 
spectacular changes that have taken place in 
South American methods of transportation dur- 
ing this century. Three decades ago he pene- 
trated some of the most remote and perilous 
sections of that continent by canoe, with a pack 
mule and on foot. In recent years he has again 
followed his former trails by steamboat, rail- 
road, motor car and airplane. In this article he 
contrasts the hardships and tragedies of a 
pioneer trip across the Andes by water with 
the comfortable crossing which may be made 
by. steamer today——Eprror1AL Nore. 


KE ACH fresh sight of the peaks, snows, 
glaciers and lakes of the southern Cor- 
dillera of the Andes has never failed to 
recall the memory of a stout spectacled 
figure, gesticulating with a pencil across a 
bowl of New England clam-chowder, as_ he 
exclaimed : 

“Lake Todos Los Santos and its sister 
lakes of the southern Andes present the 
most striking scenic panorama I have ever 
seen in any part of the world. It can be 
but the matter of a few years until the 
route by the passes of the Chilean lakes 
becomes the most popular traverse of the 
South American continent. I fully agree 
with you respecting the importance of these 
remarkably low and almost snow-free 
southern passes through the Andes. Not 
only are they destined to become world- 
famous for their scenic attractions, but in 
time they may be expected to attain con- 
siderable importance as commercial routes 
for both railways and highways. And let 
me tell you how much I envy you that first 
exploratory crossing by the lakes of the 
San Martin de Los Andes region, And you 
really drowned more Indians in the rapids 
than you cracked ribs? That sounds 
rougher than ‘The River of Doubt.’ And 
it would have been a lot colder. Be sure 
and book me for a seat in your boat when 
you try it again.” 

While on a hurried visit to New York 
in 1916 after two years on the several! 
European fronts as a correspondent, a 
friend of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt had 
suggested that the late President would be 
interested in hearing at first hand some- 
thing of what I had seen of the Near East- 
ern theater of war. A meeting was held in 
the office of the magazine which Colonel 
Roosevelt was then—editing, and a dis- 
cussion of the importance of Syria and 
elie was continued over lunch at 

the Harvard Club. 

It was just as Colonel Roosevelt had 
handed me a sheet of paper upon which to 
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By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


trace the route of the Baghdad Railway 
that I, chancing to recall that he had 
crossed the southern Andes after his Bra- 
zilian trip, stayed my cartographic labors 
to ask what impression the Chilean lakes 
had made upon him, First pressing me for 
an account of my own pioneer crossing 
with a German engineering party, in the 
course of which there had been many up- 
sets and several fatalities, he had replied 
in the words I have quoted. Then we must 
have launched into a discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of the shorter and lower but 
rougher route by which I had attempted 
my boating traverse by Lakes Lacar, Peri- 
hueico and Panguipulli, and the more spec- 
tacular scenic route, with its higher and 
longer portages, along which he had passed 
from Argentina into Chile. 

An hour later, when the memorandum 
of a telephone message saying he was late 
for an important appointment at his office 
was handed my host, the only marks on my 
paper were intended to represent cross- 
sections of the southern Cordillera and the 
winding courses of rivers half a world’s 
width away from the Tigris and Euphrates. 
My interrupted exposition of Near Eastern 
war strategy went over to another day at 
Colonel Roosevelt’s office. 

My pioneering attempt to take a boat 
through and over the barrier of the Andes 
was made in the same year I made my 
river and jungle traverse to the then almost 
unknown falls of the Iguazu, the story of 
which—with that of my recent visit by 
airplane—was told a year or so ago in the 
pages of this magazine. 

Tales of the scenic beauties of the 
glacier-crowned lakes of the Chilean border 
had lured me south, until at last I met an 
Argentino who held: out hopes that I could 
actually make my way through and down 
to the Pacific by the Camino de Agua—the 
“Water Route.” 

“There are several breaks in the great 
wall of the Andean Cordillera,’ an estan- 
ciero had told me when I left rail-head 
in the Argentine pampas, “but from here 
there is no road and no man knows the 
most direct way to the nearest of them. 
The best you can do is to head westward 
and westward and _ still westward, until 
snowy pinnacles cut sharp notches in the 
setting sun. At the foot of the Cordillera 
you will find Indians, and perhaps a few 
white men, who can show you the passes 
to Chile and the Pacific.” 

And so I had fared as directed—west- 
ward and ever westward. While the flat 
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Over thirty years ago Lewis R. Freeman 
crossed the Andes by the treacherous water 
route which leads through lakes and rivers 
from Lake Lacar to Lake Panguipulli. This 
route, however, was not destined to be used 
as a highway between Chile and Argentina. 
Today steamboats ply regularly across the 
series of lakes a hundred miles south be- 
tween Puerto Varas and Bariloche. 


floor of the world’s most level plain was 
still unbroken I traveled in a single great 
pampean cart, whose ten span of horses, 
and twelve-foot wheels made light of all- 
but-bottomless dust and mud which would 
have engulfed any other kind of an outfit. 
When the scarred slopes of the higher 
plains nearer the Andes put an end to 
wheel-navigation, the cart and its cursing, 
singing driver and outriders were sent 
back, and I rode on accompanied by a 
single gaucho. 

There was one night of baronial hos- 
pitality in the home of an English estan- 
ciero who had a half million hectares under 
fence and whose sheep and cattle ranged 
twice aS great an area beside; then a 
diminuendo of pueblos with only a few 
scattered shacks of adobe; and finally— 
beyond the outermost rovers of the far- 
faring flocks and herds—a manless land 
unranged by anything tamer than the 
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golden-hued guanaco and the scurrying 
avestrug, or pampean ostrich. 

After many days the morning’s rising 
sun struck flashes from the slopes of a 
towering snow-capped volcano, crowned 
with a wreath of drifting smoke. By an- 
other evening the sunset glow showed a 
serrated line all along its lower edge, with 
vivid pools of fluttering crimson reflecting 
light from an unbroken wall of snow. We 
were in sight of the great Andean barrier 
at last. 

Where the rolling plains broke like the 
waves of the sea against the uprearing 
Andean wall in a ruffle of foothills, we 
came to the attenuated straggle of iron- 
roofed board and ’dobe shacks which was 
San Martin. The proprietor of the little 
posada said that all of the trans-Andean 
passes would be difficult and dangerous for 
several months yet, but that the least 
trouble would be encountered in attempting 
a crossing by way of the Osorno route. 

“The great pity of it, sefior,’ he contin- 
ued, “is that what is undoubtedly the lowest 
pass of all, which begins with the lake 
almost at our doors, is so narrow and rough 


that there has never been an attempt 
to carry even a trail for horse and foot 
over it. There are lakes and connect- 
ing rivers all the way, but the route is 
so rocky and narrow that there is room 
only for the waters. The Araucano 
Indians of Chile live around the largest 
of the lower lakes—Panguipulli—and 
are said to hunt up around Lago Peri- 
hueico, and even on to the far end of 
Lacar, which is the lake you see break- 
ing out from the Cordillera to the very 
rim of the pampas. But I have never 
talked with an Argentino or Chileno 
who claims to have made the passage 
all the way over. I am certain the 
traverse has never been made by a 
white man, in spite of the fact that its 
highest point must have less than half 
the altitude of the lowest known pass 
through the Cordillera, and hardly one- 
sixth to one-eighth of that of the lofty 
passes of northern Chile and Peru.” 

“Perdoneme, cabelleros!” 

A tall powerful figure, wearing a 
spreading manto castilla and a pair of 
English riding boots armed with big 


IN THE CHILEAN LAKE DISTRICT 


The chain of southern lakes which stretches eastward from Chile into the Argentine provides 

a highway of incomparable beauty through the Andean barrier dividing the two countries. 

The largest lake in this southern group, Lake Llanquihui, is the second largest lake on the 
continent of South America with an estimated area of three hundred square miles. 


Grace Line 
THE WHITE CONE OF OSORNO 
Dormant for more than eighty years, the 
volcano of Osorno stands guard over Lake 
Llanquihui. Because of the symmetry of its 
perfect white cone it is called the Fujiyama 


of Chile. 
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IN AN ANDEAN VALLEY 


Piz 


The agriculture and stock raising of Chile is confined largely to the huge estates of the central Andean valley, a region which at times resembles Cali- 
fornia. The gaucho, or cowboy, is a scarcely less familiar figure in the central agricultural provinces of Chile than he is in the neighboring country of 


Chilean spurs, strode forward from the 
low doorway by which he had just entered. 
Apologizing in Spanish for the interrup- 
tion, he turned to me and spoke in guttural 
but exact Teutonic English. 

“I came in just in time to hear the 
patrone say that no white man had ever 
traveled between Argentina and Chile by 
this Pass-of-the-Lakes. As a matter of fact, 
I have just myself come from Chile by 
this route with a party of surveyors, who 
are now encamped midway along Lake 
Lacar. Our aneroids have verified the fact 
that this is indeed the lowest pass at any 
point on the great Cordilleran chain be- 
tween Panama and Tierra del Fuego. These 
readings have averaged 714 meters for the 
highest point—not much over 2,300 feet. 
As it is my intention to try to follow the 
waterway by boat as much of the way as 
possible on the return, it occurs to me that 
you_might care to join in the adventure— 
as my guest. My name—pardon me for not 
introducing myself in the first place—is 
Angeheimer. I am the Chief Engineer of 
a German company, with headquarters in 
Valdivia, which plans to build a railway 
by this pass.- Our project contemplates 
ultimately a through rail connection be- 
tween the Ferrocarril del Estado of Chile 
and the Ferrocarril del Sud, of Argentina, 
at Nequen.” 
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Argentina. 


This was my introduction to the redoubt- 
able Don Guillermo Angeheimer. He had 
indeed just completed the first recorded 
crossing from Chile by the Pass-of-the- 
Lakes. And he did plan to attempt the 
return trip by water, and subsequently to 
build an international railway that would 
furnish a practicable all-winter route be- 
tween Chile and Argentina. But the 
Pampas-al-Pacifico waterways traverse was 
doomed to tragic failure, just as the grandi- 
ose railway project, largely through the 
repercussion of the World War, was a 
financially disastrous one. 

Fresh from an exhilarating series of 
rough-water boating on the Iguazu and 
upper Parana, I accepted the invitation to 
team-up with Angeheimer for the Andean 
voyage as lightly as it had been proferred. 
Reaching his camp on horseback along the 
beach of Lake Lacar, we built our first 
boat—a rough affair of hewn planks—in 
a couple of days. A crude scow, rag- 
caulked and with wooden thole-pins, it 
carried three of us smartly down the nar- 
rowing lake before a gusty wind from the 
open pampas. Although the splintered pin- 
nacles towering above us were seamed with 
glaciers to where they disappeared in the 
clouds, so low was the elevation of the Pass 
itself that not a trace of snow was visible 
along the shores of the lake. Owing to the 


mildness of the air and the moisture, the 
verdure and exuberance of the vegetation 
was almost that of the tropics. 

The depth and smoothness of the little 
draining river were responsible for our 
initial disaster. Beguiled into running a 
shallow but not especially swift rapid 
where the Pass closed in below, the bottom 
of the boat was torn out by the jagged 
boulders before we could check headway 
and work in against the bank. Angeheimer 
and I, rowing in shirts and riding breeches, 
waded out with no more than a wetting 
and rough rolling. Pedro, the game but 
head-strong gaucho who had crossed the 
pampas with me, was a near-casualty. With 
his poncho pinned round his heels by his 
spurs, he was unable either to wade or 
swim. Only very smart rope-work on the 
part of one of the Chileno huasos, who 
had followed along the bank, brought the 
badly bumped body out with enough life 
in it to resuscitate. Unfortunately, the folly 
of rough-water boating in flowing robes 
was not fully driven home. 

At this juncture an Araucano Indian, 
from a hunting party camped at the foot 
of Lake Lacar, offered to take us down to 
the next lake in a cayuga-like affair he had 
hewn from the trunk of a huge tree. There 
were two or three places where the bota 
would have to be carried around heavy 


Grace Line 

The Araucanian Indians of Chile are 

descendants of valiant foes of both the Incas 

and the Spaniards. These Indians were not 

overthrown as an independent people until 
1882. 


falls, he said, and others where it would be 
safest to let it down with lines. So far as 
we were ever able to judge, this informa- 
tion was substantially correct. 

The fellow proved both plucky and skil- 
ful, which made it all the more of a pity 
that he did not qualify to collect the hun- 
dred pesos which Angeheimer had prom- 
ised him for taking us safely through to 
the Lake Abajo. After taking us through 
a couple of the roughest rapids I should 
care to run in an open canoe, he put the 
German and me ashore to handle the lines 
for a let-down over a pitch which was too 
choked with rocks to offer a_boatable 


channel. The Indian remained in the dug- 
out to fend off with a pole. 

Unluckily, the only things we had in the 
way of lines were the horsehair pack-ropes. 
Strong and serviceable when dry, these 
ropes, besides weakening greatly from 
water, also became so slippery as to be 
almost impossible to hold firmly. After 
nearly losing the dugout twice when the 
ropes slipped through our fingers, it 
escaped from us entirely when one of them 
stretched and parted. The Indian made the 
fatal mistake of trying to save his boat— 
perhaps with the hundred pesos it was to 
earn him in the back of his head—rather 
than abandoning it and making the com- 
paratively short jump for the bank. 

Just where they parted company we could 
never make certain. It was only the bat- 
tered remnant of the dugout which we 
found in an eddy half a mile below. A 
search for the rest of the day failed to 
discover the body of its courageous owner. 

Meandering the river as closely as they 
could with their rough survey, the engi- 
neers agreed that the Indian was correct 
in claiming that most of the stream was 
boatable between the lakes. Among the 
other things brought through to the survey 
camp Angeheimer had established on Lake 
Perihueico was a whipsaw. This made it 
possible to build our next boat of real 
planks. It was a fairly handy double-ender, 
of bateau-type, with a substantial overhang 
fore and aft. The oars were long and well- 
shaped. The steering-sweep—Angeheimer’s 
especial pride—was capable of swinging 


RURAL VILLAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


the boat half way round at a single stroke. 
It was a fine open-water outfit, as was 
shown by the way we slashed down the 
first two rapids of the next river below. 
Where the Pass closed in on the third 
cascading tumble of broken water the banks 
were thickly lined on both sides with out- 
reaching trees—what my subsequent boat- 
ing experience on rivers of the Canadian 
Northwest taught me to call ‘“‘sweepers.” 
This Chilean brand lived up to the sweep- 
ing tradition with a vengeance. With one 
boatman knocked overboard and the oars 
of the other three useless for lack of pull- 
ing room, the boat was carried broadside 
in a babel of cursing in three languages, 
and then rolled bottom-up. 

With all five of us stripped to our under- 
clothes, clambering out was a serious mat- 
ter only for the young German engineer 
whose leg was broken when it came be- 
tween the side of the boat and a boulder. 
Quiet water below made even his rescue a 
comparatively simple operation. He was 
carried on a rough litter down the trail 
already blazed from the main camp on Lake 
Panguipulli, where the party doctor took 
over the case in his log-cabin hospital. 

With the boat too badly damaged to 
repair, further voyaging was impossible 
for the moment. That the craft was 
too large and heavy for so rough and 
torrential a river was evident from the 
glimpses we obtained in cutting our way 
on down to the lower lake. It was plainly 
a job for a light craft which could be 
handled in narrow channels and taken 


The white peak of the voleano Villarrica dominates this small village near Lake Pucén in central Chile. In this section of Chile, and in regions to 
the south, German immigrants settled in large numbers after the middle of the last century. After great hardships they succeeded in establishing 
prosperous settlements and in gaining considerable economic and political influence. 
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out to portage around rapids too rough 
to run. 

On beautiful Lake Panguipulli, at a 
point where the draining river from Peri- 
hueico came rolling down, we found a large 
log warehouse, cabins, a sawmill and a 
stubby wharf—comparative civilization. 
Choshuenco, as the outpost was called, was 
to serve as surveying headquarters until the 
projected, railway was located, then it was 
to be enlarged to a construction camp, and 
finally to a mountain resort for tourists and 
sportsmen. Lake and streams teemed with 
fish. An hour’s trolling with the little open 
launch provided enough to feed the whole 
camp. 

It was this little craft—built of newly 
sawn planks and powered with one of the 
first primitive Ford motors—which was 
responsible for our culminating disasters. 
Pointing out on his blue-prints how the 
draining river of the L-shaped mountain- 
begirt Panguipulli became the Calle-Calle 
and Valdivia, flowing on down to the city 
of that name and out to the Pacific at 
Puerto Corral, Don Guillermo said he knew 
of no reason why the whole distance could 
not be made with a launch at the present 
flood stage of water. He had ridden close 


to its banks most of the way, and, while 


it was terrifically swift right down to tide- 
water, there should be no rapids where the 


boulders would not be so deeply sub- 
merged as to present little menace. Even if 
she did strike now and then, he was certain 
his little Carmencita, with her double bot- 
tom, would survive the bumps. Since he 
was anxious to get his latest report out as 
quickly as possible, the thing was worth 
trying in any event. 

Theoretically, the plan was valid enough. 
If the Calle-Calle had been studied in ad- 
vance, and if the machinist of the launch 
had been enough of a river-man to pick 
out and follow the main channel, we could 
hardly have failed to go right through to 
the Pacific at the ten to fifteen miles an 
hour speed at which we covered the first 
stage. It was a flood-swollen side-channel, 
blocked almost all the way across with 
uprooted trees and drift, which lured us 
into a cul de sac from which there was no 
escape save by trying to barge through the 
barrier. 

Carmencita’s double bottom was all that 
Don Guillermo had claimed for it in the 
several solid jolts which it took as we were 
hurled onward into the maze of roots and 
trunks. But when she grounded and upset 
in a shallow chute, staunchness of bottom 
became a secondary consideration. Here it 
was every man for himself and the river 
take the hindmost. Of the latter there were 
three—all Chilean huasos, who _ had 


MOUNTAIN RAMPARTS 


laughed at Angeheimer’s repeated warn- 
ings to get out of their cumbering mantos 
castilla. The other five of us carried 
through into the comparatively quiet water 
below, to swim to the bank with the aid of 
the back-current in a big eddy just above 
where the channels united. Both Don 
Guillermo and I saved our saddle-bags— 
his with his previous reports and mine with 
camera, revolver and films. 

Horses for the journey on to the main 
line of the Chilean State Railway were pro- 
vided at a lumber camp to which we made 
our way on foot. The bodies of the three 
men drowned—which included that of my 
Argentine companion, Pedro—were picked 
up. a couple of days later below Valdivia. 
The launch was not salvaged until the low 
water of the following summer dried up 
the side channel; 

All of this occurred in June, 1906—over 
thirty years ago. Subsequent letters from 
Don Guillermo told of the completion of 
the survey, the beginning of the construc- 
tion of the first section of the railway, and 
finally of its abandonment for lack of 
funds. Nearly two decades passed before— 
in the course of a short after-the-war tour 
of South America—I was again in southern 
Chile. 

Although I was assured in Valdivia that 

(Continued on page 44) 


The great barrier ranges of the Andes make up fully two-thirds of Chile’s narrow territory which extends almost three thousand miles along the Pacific 
In the central valley about twenty-five miles wide between the coastal mountain range and the lofty 
Here, at Peulla in the Lake region, rises a blunt peak known as El Techado, or the roof. 


and is rarely more than a hundred miles wide. 


~~“ Cordillera on the east dwell most of the inhabitants. 


Ancewr on 
ENJOYMENT 


and a strong echo on VALUE 


The Manhattan and Washington are 
widely known for their informal and 
thoroughly “ship- -like”’ atmosphere. 
Hospitality is genuine, the food is 
grand and service is thoughtful. 
Every detail of these ships reflects 
years of aba and “skill” i 

giving travelers just what they ace 


Menus are lavish—the food 
as fine as you’ve ever tasted. 
And dining rooms are air-con- 
ditioned for added comfort. 


Sailing Day! The Manhattan 
and Washington are the larg- 
est, fastest liners flying the 
American flag, and two of the 
most beautiful vessels afloat 
as well. (Below) Deck tennis 
on the sunny sports deck. 


The MANHATTAN and WASHINGTON 


are really “big ships” —equipped 
with every comfort and luxury of 
modern ocean travel. Interiors are 
spacious and furnished with the 
quiet good taste of a luxurious 
home. There are elevators, swim- 
ming pools, literally acres of deck 
space both open and glass-en- 
closed. Measured by any standard 
you choose, the actual value your 
travel dollar buys is exc eptional. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS TO ALL EUROPE Pres. Harding and Pres. Roosevelt, 


Every Wednesday at noon a United Cabin, $141 up. Also ‘American 
States Liner sails to Ireland, England, One Class” liners sail weekly direct 
France, Germany. Cabin Class on the to London — fortnightly to Cobh 
- Manhattan and Washington, $186 and Liverpool — only $105 up. Rates 


up; Tourist, $127 up. Or on the © slightly higher during summer season. 
Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for details. 


i ik 4 
For 45 years this By — 
“houseflag” has . i 
tood f 
ae Staterooms are exceptionally large and well-planned. 
well-run ships Passengers especially like the full-sized beds, 
5 triple-view mirrors, ample closet space for clothes. 


ONE BROADW AY, NEW YORK CITY There’s even the added convenience of ate lephone. 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 665 Market St., San Francisco; 19 King St., East, Toronto, Offices in other principal cities. 
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TRIP OF THE MONTH—HUNGARY 


It seems to be the general impression 
that when the Treaty of Versailles sep- 
arated Hungary politically from Austria, 
it removed it bodily at the same time to 
some remote corner of Europe accessi- 
ble only to the adventurous few. Ac- 
tually if you place the point of a compass 
on the map at Budapest, and describe a 
circle with the distance to Cairo as the 
radius, it would encompass every capital 
in Europe, Northern Africa and Asia 
Minor. With a strong tail wind you can 
fly to Budapest in three-quarters of an 
hour from Vienna, and even if you fol- 
low the regular schedule, it is only two 
hours and a half from Prague, or four 
from Venice or Berlin. Paris itself is a 
mere seven hours away by plane. So 
you who have wearied slightly of the 
Grand Tour and you whose ego as a 
tourist has been a little deflated by the 
superiorities of an older civilization, be- 
take yourself to Budapest, where the 
traveler is an honored guest in a coun- 
try famed for its hospitality. 

I shall not write of the Budapest that 
is in the guide books. Its spectacular 
outlines will greet the visitor at every 
turn. But Budapest is a woman’s town 
and while the men go sightseeing, there’s 
one of the most enchanting shopping 
districts in the world to delight the fem- 
inine soul. Pottery and lace, gloves and 
sweets, perfumes and embroideries. Don’t 
buy the latter in Budapest unless your eye 
is keen and you can tell machine-made 
from hand-made work. You will be re- 
paid by a trip to the villages on the 
plains, especially to Mezdkévesd where 
the finest embroideries are to be found. 
You may even be able to buy the clothes 
off the back of some charming peasant 
maid if your methods are sufficiently 
subtle and your admiration profound. 

Your shopping trip proper will begin 
on V6résmarty Tér near the Tourist 
Bureau and continue down Vaczi Utca 
and the side streets which run into it. 
Here delightful little pottery figures and 
amusing tiles, all hand-made, can be 
picked up at absurdly low prices in any 
one of a dozen shops, but if you are really 
interested in collecting pottery you must 
drop into them all, for no one shop car- 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
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order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
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ries any amount of stock. For your 
gloves turn down Kigyé Utca until you 
come to an unpretentious exterior which 
may discourage you into thinking it is 
the wrong place. It won’t be—there is 
only one glove shop on the street. Once 
yow’re inside you'll wish you had twelve 
pairs of hands. 

By this time it should be noon and 
you will go to Gerbeaud’s, firmly re- 
solving to have a light lunch with per- 
haps some Tokay wine. But if you are 
strong-minded enough to resist their 
cream cakes, you’re a “better man than 
I am, Gunga Din!” Before you leave, 
buy some of their candy,—for your 
friends of course,—and don’t miss the 
cherry cordial chocolates. 

Being now in a beatific mood, you 
may decide you want some clothes. You 
may order a wool lace dress in almost 
any one of the innumerable lace shops 
on the side streets off Vaczi Utca. But 
if you’ve ever seen one of the embroi- 
dered evening coats designed by 
Madam Tudos of the Pantlika Studio, 
you won’t be happy until you have one. 
Her models are all based on authentic 
Hungarian designs and are a joy to the 
senses. Furthermore, you don’t need a 
card of admission to see them. If you 
can be content with a mere bag, you'll 
find gorgeously embroidered ones here 
too, and combs looking like Christmas 
ribbon candy for the children of all your 
friends. Then if you must atone for 
your extravagances, go to the anything- 
but-chic Neumann’s on Rakoczi Ut and 
buy for a mere song yards and yards 
of the finest rayon made. Or to Koszte- 
litz for Hungarian perfumes, very good 
and very inexpensive. There’s little au- 
thentic old jewelry left in Budapest at 
reasonable prices—you’ll find that in the 
New York department stores. 

When the day is over and your hus- 
band has improved his mind while you 
have satisfied your vanity, take him 
with you to one of the many little cafés 
where gypsies furnish the music. Three 
are famous—the Dong6o and Kakuk in 
Buda and the Gyéngytyuk in Pest. And 
remember that gypsy music was made 
to be played outdoors—you’ll enjoy it 
more if you choose a fine night when 
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you ean sit under the stars. Incidentally, 
don’t think that the Hungarians among 
the guests are going slightly daffy with 
their hands. They are merely signaling 
their favorite song to the musician, or 
suggesting the tempo for the next verse. 
And so to bed, the haunting melodies 
still ringing in your ears and a satis- 
fied feeling that now you, too, know 
what Brahms and Liszt are talking about. 


AIDS IN PLANNING YOUR 
SUMMER TRIP 


For the benefit of those members who are 
planning their summer trips now, we are listing 
below the various countries on which we have 
booklets. The Secretary of the Club will be glad 
to send any of them to members who write in 
for information. However, since our supply is 
limited, we earnestly request that only those 
booklets are asked for which deal with countries 
in which the member is specifically interested. 
We have general information on all the countries 
listed, as well as on the special places mentioned 
within those countries. 


AUSTRALIA: 
AUSTRIA: 
Romantic Austria 
Vienna 
Salzburg Music Festivals 
Visit Tyrol 
BELGIUM: 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
DENMARK: 
EGYPT: 
ENGLAND: 
Bath 
England and Continental Europe 
Shakespeare Land 
Railway Map of Great Britain and Ireland 
FINLAND: 
FRANCE: 
GERMANY: 
Baden and Wiirttemberg 
Berlin, Potsdam and the Kurmark of Brand- 
enburg 
The Rhine 
Munich and the Bavarian Alps 
Nirnberg and Franconia 
GREECE: 
HAWAII: 
HOLLAND: 
How to See Holland 
Yachting in Holland 
HUNGARY: 
INDIA: 
IRELAND: 
On the Road to Europe 
ITALY: 
Rome 
Florence 
Bologna 
Taormina 
Turin 
(Continued on page 53) 
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...G0 ANCHOR LINE TO EUROPE via SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


Lucky-—because sturdy Anchor Liners to Scotland and Ireland 
save you money. Anchor Line’s rates are low, allow wider scope 
for European travel budgets. Anchor Line’s route saves you 
money, too. You start your trip abroad at the top of the map; 
visit charming Irish ports; or dock direct at Glasgow for its Em- 
pire Exhibition and picturesque Scotland; then down through the 
North of England to London—-only a few hours away. All this 
en route to the Continent!-No.expensive doubling back on your 
tracks—you travel always in the logical, time-saving, money- 


“SCOTLAND’S OWN FLEET” 


T.S.S. Caledonia T.S.S. California T.S.S. Transylvania 
T. S. S. Tuscania T. S. S. Cameronia 


Built by Scots Manned by Scots 


saving direction. You’re in luck, too, on steady Anchor liners 
that recapture the luxury of leisurely sea voyaging; surround you 
with true hospitality, homelike comfort; pamper you with good 
food, deft service. That’s why the:lucky ones go Anchor Line 
to Europe! Frequent sailings from New York and Boston to 
Cobh, Dublin, Londonderry, Belfast and Glasgow. 


MINIMUM RATES: Cabin Class $155.00 + Tourist Class $120.50 
Third Class $91.00 - Slightly higher in summer season... Reduction for round trips. 


SEE YOUR OWN AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT, OR 


HOR %xc 


Established 1852 


11 Rockefeller Plaza, New York... Offices in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, San Francisco, Toronto 
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THE “ROYAL ROUTE” 
TO SOUTH AMERICA’S 


»» A DELIGHTFUL “CRUISE-VOYAGE” 


UNDER THE FLAG OF 
Se 


When your superb “Furness Prince” motorship glides 
into Rio’s impressive harbour—you’re grateful, more 
than ever, for the serene British management of your 


13-day voyage. After the refreshing rest, charming 
entertainment, punctilious service you’ve enjoyed, 
you’re more eager than ever to “‘discover’’ the glittering 
East Coast capitals. Thoughtful attention was given to 
every shipboard need—every delightful meal. Each day 
and evening of the trip was shortened by the con- 
veniences, the luxuries, the brilliant diversions that 
attend a “Royal Route’”’ journey to Rio ... Santos... 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 


Sailing every fortnight from New York with call at Trinidad on 

return voyage. Reservations and literature from your own TRAVEL 

AGENT or Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street or 634 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Phone BOwling Green 9-7800. 


SOUTHERN PRINCE 
WESTERN PRINCE 


NORTHERN PRINCE e 
EASTERN PRINCE e 


RURNESSSAZACéLINE 


BY BOAT ACROSS THE ANDES 
(Continued from page 40) 


Don Guillermo was still active as a 
trans-Andean trader, I was not able 
to locate him during my hurried pas- 
sage through the country. When I 
asked the Longcoche inn-keeper with 
whom I talked if anyone had ever 
taken advantage of the natural wa- 
terway for a boat voyage from the 
pampas to the Pacific, he smiled’ and 
shook his head. 

“There are no longer such bobos— 
such fools,’ he answered decisively. 
“The memory of what happened to 
those who tried it the first time has 
been enough to discourage the young 
locos of the present day. Most of 
that party are said to have been 
drowned or injured by being dashed 
against the rocks. Don Guillermo 
Angeheimer has learned wisdom 
with age, and as for the mad young 
yanqui who egged him on, he, has 
never been heard of again. It is said 
that he was killed in the great Val- 
paraiso earthquake of a few weeks 
later. ‘Pampas al Pacifico! Si, it 
sound muy pintoresca,—very pictur- 
esque, Senor; but one who would 
attempt it must be veritably loco— 
quite mad.” 

When I assured him that the mad 
young Yankee had not only escaped 
with most of his hide from the Val- 
paraiso earthquake, but also from 
quite a number of boating escapades 
quite as crazy as the “Pampas al Pa- 
cifico” voyage of tragic memory; and 
that, moreover, this incurable opti- 
mist still harbored a sneaking idea 
that the famous Andean Pass of the 
Lakes could be negotiated in com- 
parative safety with a light boat and 
outboard motor, the good fellow’s 
manner was palpably that of one who 
would mollify an escaped lunatic until 
such time as the proper custodian 
should appear and take the public 
menace into custody. He was still 
muttering “Si, si, caballero,’ as he 
handed me into the auto which was 
to rush me back to my waiting plane 
at Temuco. 


My recent traverse of the now well- 
established and frequently traveled 
route between Chile and Argentina by 
the lakes and passes of the Cordillera 
was in striking contrast to the primi- 
tive and tragic pioneer crossing the 
salient events of which I have just 
set down. An airplane brought me to 
Santiago, whence I was carried in 
comfort by the Chilean State Rail- 
ways to the shores of Lake Llanqui- 
hue in less than a day. From there 
the through journey to Bariloche at 
the western rim of the Argentine 
pampas was made in a series of short 
stages by fast launches and auto- 
mobiles. 


The now world-famous “Andean 
Lake Crossing” is by a route prac- 
tically identical with that over which 
Theodore Roosevelt made_ the 
traverse nearly three decades ago. It 
is both higher and more circuitous 
than that which I had followed a 
hundred miles north, but an almost 
unbroken panorama of peaks, snows 
and glaciers that are rivaled only by 
those of Alaska and the fjords of 
Norway more than compensate for 
the almost negligible difference. 


Lake Llanquihue, nearly a thousand 
square kilometers in area, is the larg- 
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est of Chilean lakes, being rivaled in 
size among Andean bodies of water 
only by Titicaca in Bolivia. Puerto 
Varas, principal tourist center of the 
south, suggests a Swiss resort in the 
friendliness of its residents and the 
provisions made for sight-seeing 
both by land and by water. Many of 
the well-tilled farms rimming the 
lakeside are owned by families of 
German descent, which accounts for 
the substantial stables, vegetable gar- 
dens and well-bred stock. 

The snow-capped cone of the vol- 
cano Osorno gives the bearing for 
the launch or steamer crossing to En- 
senada, whence one travels by a mod- 
ern American auto along the pictur- 
esque Rio Blanco to Petrohue, almost 
at the foot of Osorno. Here the 
launch voyage along the incompar- 
able Todos Los Santos begins. With 


_ glaciers and snowy peaks reflected in 


the clear green water, bosky isles are 
threaded and cliffy barriers passed 
until the landing at Peulla is reached. 
Here is a hotel so modern that the 
traveler who is too soft for a plunge 
in the icy water of the lake can have 
the luxury of a room with a hot 
bath. 

Continuing by auto from Peulla, 
one crosses the main backbone of the 
Cordillera of the Andes by the Paso 
Rosales, with the striking snow-cap 
of Cerro Tronador standing out 
sharply against the southern sky. 
Tronador’s altitude is less than half 
that of the lofty Aconcagua or Tu- 
pungato which flank the historic 
Uspallata Pass to the north, but there 
is more ice and snow in sight from 
the comparatively low Paso Rosales 
than one ever sees in the warmer, 
drier latitudes of northern Chile and 
Peru. 

We take launch again at the head 
of icy Lago Frias for the run down 
to scenic Puerto Allegre, and then on 
by auto to the appropriately-named 
Puerto Blest, on an arm of the 
sprawling Argentine lake of Nahuel- 
Huapi. From here it is a short voy- 
age in a comfortable little steamer 
to San Carlos de Bariloche, where 
the tram is waiting at the station for 
the swift run across the pampas to 
Buenos Aires. 


The radio in the lobby of the Bari-, 


loche hotel was broadcasting the 
progress of the international polo 
match at Buenos Aires, and at the 
desk a fat estanciero, with a fistful 
of cables, was telephoning his brok- 
er about selling his cattle. In the 
lounge I overheard a plump lady in 
a sport suit cackle that the gown she 
was going to wear to the ball that 
evening had come through from her 
Paris modiste on the latest French 
liner. 

Among my fellow passengers on 
the return trip to Chile were a man 
and his wife from California, near- 
ing the end of an extended tour of 
South America. 


“Tahoe will never seem the same 
to us after the Andean Lakes,” the 
lady said as we disembarked at 
Puerto Varas; “and the voyage 
through the glaciers and snows of 
Nahuel-Huapi was worth being sea- 
sick all the way from Valparaiso to 
San Francisco.” 


HRILL this summer to the joys of 
mountain climbing in Switzerland. 
Conquer snow-plumed sentinels of the sky. 
Even if you are a novice, you'll learn quickly 
under the expert tutelage of Swiss guides. 
Or, enjoy easier ascents and trips through 
the friendly countryside. Switzerland has 
something for every taste. Warm hospitality, 
excellent accommodations everywhere. 


Take advantage of the extraordinary reductions granted 
to foreign guests for a stay of 6 days or more. See 
Switzerland as it should be seen. Visit beautiful MON- 
TREUX, Byron’s home, and travel via the GOLDEN 
PASS route into the heart of the BERNESE OBERLAND 
—INTERLAKEN and up to JUNGFRAUJOCH (11340 
feet). Then visit the picturesque old cities of BERNE 
and THUN. Proceed over the LOETSCHBERG line 
into another world—the FURKA-OBERALP and ZER- 
MATT-GORNERGRAT regions with the Matterhorn, 
so grandiose and simply unique; LUGANO and LO- 
CARNO, floral paradise of the sunny Swiss-Italian 
lake section, and LUCERNE, Switzerland's holiday 
metropolis with its lovely lake and mountain districts 
(Central Switzerland). 


NO VISAS, NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


For full particulars and the latest literature consult your 
travel agent or write us direct for portfolio T3 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
Outstanding event of 1939— 

SWISS NATIONAL EXPOSITION, ZURICH, May to October 


SWITZERLAND 


WHEREVER YOU'RE GOING ABROAD, IT’S 
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39% LESS OCEAN 


VIA THE BEAUTIFUL ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


JUST COMPARE these low prices 
and the “39% Less Ocean” route 
(only 3 to 4 days open sea), and 
you'll see why last year more 
than 60,000 travellers chose 
the big Canadian Pacific 
liners across the Atlantic. 


No matter how you wish to 
travel...de luxe Cabin Class, 
economical Tourist, or comfort- 
able low-cost Third...there’ll be 

a sailing date that’s con- 
venient and accommoda 
tion to suit your purse. 


SSS 


EMPRESS OF BRITAIN ...largest and 
fastest ship ever to go round the 
world. Has more space per Cabin 
Class passenger than any other 
ship afloat ... from Québec June 
11, 25; July 9, 30...to Cherbourg 
and Southampton. 


CABIN CLASS 
$240 (With Bath) $228 (Minimum) 


TOURIST THIRD 
$135.50 $98 


THE FOUR “DUCHESSES” ... Duchess 
of Atholl, Duchess of Bedford, 
Duchess of Richmond, Duchess of 
York ... from Montreal and Qué- 
bec April 23, and following Fri- 
days... April 29; May 6, 13, 20, 
27; June 3, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 
15, 29...to British and Conti- 
-ental ports. 
CABIN CLASS 
$182 (With Bath) $165 (Minimum) 


TOURIST THIRD 
$122.50 $93.50 


“Empress of Britain’’ and Chateau Frontenac, Québec 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA . . . from 
New York April 24 including 2 
days at Québec... from Québec 
April 30; May 28; June 15; July 
1,19...to Cherbourg and South- 
ampton. 
CABIN CLASS 
$182 (With Bath) $165 (Minimum) 
TOURIST THIRD 
$122.50 $93.50 


THE “MONT” SHIPS . . . Montcalm, 

Montclare, Montrose . . . from 

Montreal and Québec April 22; 

May 11, 20; June 3; July 2,23... 

to British and Continental ports. 

CABIN CLASS 

$161 (With Bath) $141 (Minimum) 
TOURIST THIRD 
$117.50 $91 


All prices are minimum fares; 
slightly higher during the Summer 
Season. Round-trip reductions. 
Special rates for teachers 
on sabbatical leave. 


SAIL FROM MONTREAL OR QUEBEC 


Fast trains to Canadian Pacific 
terminals relieve you of all trou- 
blesome baggage transfer. Your 
luggage is routed direct to the 
ship. Or motor through lovely 
French-Canada, right to the wharf, 
and take your car to Europe at 
surprisingly little cost. 


Get All- Expense Tour Bulletin 
and information from YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Washington, 31 other cities 
in U. S. and Canada. 


Camadiian frcific 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
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Modernity behind a 
famous name. 


and summer plans. 


@ There are now TWO superb 
streamlined Super Chiefs, doub- 
ling that tremendously popular 
service on the only solid-Pullman, 
3934-hour, extra-fare train between 
Chicago and California. Depar- 
tures from Chicago are now each 
Tuesday and Saturday evening; 
from Los Angeles each Tuesday 
and Friday evening. 


@ The famous extra-fare Chief 
has been given six gloriously new 
streamlined trains, thus further 
enhancing its distinction as the 
finest and many-hours-fastest of 
all California daily trains. 


@ Revolutionary in the economy 
travel field is Santa Fe’s new 
twice-a-week streamlined flier, 
El Capitan. Here is the only all- 
chair-car transcontinental train in 
America! It will save you days 
and dollars. It combines low 


SOUTHWESTERN 


A BIG STORY IN A FEW WORDS 


and fares from 
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T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1172 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me full details about Santa Fe's new trains 
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1938 /s a Santa Fe Year 


AMERICA’S LARGEST FLEET 
OF ULTRA-MODERN 
STREAMLINED TRAINS 


= 


@ Here is the outstanding travel 
announcement of many years! 


For your pleasure on 1938 Cali- 
fornia and Southwestern journeys, 
Santa Fe presents 13 magnificent 
new trains, streamlined in stain- 
less steel! 


This fleet embodies the very latest in rail travel 
comfort, beauty and speed. It includes by far the 
largest array of ultra-modern passenger equip- 
ment on any American railroad. It adds new dash 
and joy to economy travel and de luxe travel 
alike. It is ready, NOW, to fit into your spring 


fares and low-cost meals with 
beauty, comfort—and the 
supreme speed of the Super Chief! 
El Capitan enables you to leave 
the Atlantic seaboard Friday 
night; be in Los Angeles Monday 
morning; spend 12 days in Cali- 
fornia; and still be home within 
the limits of a 2 weeks’ vacation! 
Between El Capitan and the 
Scout, Santa Fe has lifted economy 
travel to a new plane of zest 
and pleasure. 


@ Then there are new Santa Fe 
streamliners between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, and Chicago and 
Kansas City; with improved 
schedules and equipment on other 
popular and long-established 
trains. All fit into a wonderfully 
complete picture of up-to-the- 
minute California and South- 
western transportation. 


e Like to know more of Santa Fe’s great 1938 e 
travel program? Just mail coupon below. 


All Aboard! 
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‘the metropolis. 


HOW FINLAND PAYS HER DEBTS 
(Continued from page 16) 


sleek boats, of which Finland is in 
constant need. 

The flight from Turku to Helsinki 
strikingly reveals the real wealth 
of Finland—namely trees. Millions 
and billions of them clothe this far- 
flung land with the verdure of pine, 
spruce and birch. Three-fourths of 
the country’s area (excluding its 
sixty thousand lakes) is forest land. 
About ninety per cent of Finland’s 
exports (in other words that portion 
which is not butter) consists of 
wood and wood products. 

The capital of Finland is both 
starting-point and climax of any 
trip to and through the republic. It 
is the most conspicuous, tangible 
proof of the nation’s success. In it 
the patient cooperative striving of 
three and a half million Finns is 
effectively dramatized. Other cities, 
like Tampere (Tammerfors), which 
needlessly damns itself with the tag 


“Finland’s Manchester,” may better 


illustrate the manufacturing elements 
of the country, neat, forceful, am- 
bitious, but the capital is the all-in- 
all to most visitors from abroad. 
It has firmly thrown off the Swedish 
name Helsingfors like an outworn 
cloak and strides forward under its 
true name Helsinki, which may be 
a trifle ugly to Anglo-Saxon ears 
and eyes but is nationalistic and 
meaningful to all Finns. 

There is exactly one much vaunted 
“skyscrapa” in Helsinki, a hotel of 
fourteen stories built on an eminence 
in the center of the city and from 
its dining-room and café, occupying 
the two top floors, one may have a 
very satisfying tower’s-eye. view of 
One may note, for 
instance, a fact which is not evident 
from the streets, ‘that Helsinki is 
almost completely surrounded by the 
sea. And one may perceive also 
the essential fairness of its sobri- 
quet, “White City of the North,” 
for there is a wealth of granite 
construction, largely pink and dove 
gray, and a great range of light- 
colored stuccos. Of the many pub- 
lic buildings visible- from this van- 
tage point the most famous is the 
rose-granite railway station, world- 
celebrated masterpiece of Eliel 
Saarinen, whose: stone titans, hold- 
ing lamps which weirdly illumine 
their rugged faces, especially on the 
long, snow-blanketed nights of win- 
ter, have become almost the cog- 
nizance of Finland. The most con- 
spicuous structuré is the brand new 
yellow-brick post office, not yet fin- 
ished, a less successful achievement, 
I think, than most of those in Hel- 
sinki. By far the most significant, 
however, is the huge granite pile 
of the Diet building, designed by 
the architect Sirén. 

For what it suggests, no less than 
what it is as a spectacle, this great 
building demands a closer view than 
is possible from the tower dining- 
room. It is of combined Roman 
and Egyptian architecture with a 
great pillared facade of granite and 
is said to have cost one hundred 
and eight million Finnish marks. In 
magnificence it is quite the equal of 
Cuba’s Capitolio in Havana, which 
is to say that no parliament building 
in the world surpasses it. The floors 
and stairways are of various mar- 
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bles, white from Carrara, green 
from Germany, but mostly gray from 
Finland itself. 

Mosaics at one end of the Hall 
of Lost Steps depict the nation’s 
four mainstays,—shipping, forestry, 
industry and farming; and at the 
other end the four ancient elements 
of chemistry,—water, air, fire and 
earth. Many special features catch 
the eye; the eighteen-foot brass 
doors which weigh twelve hundred 
pounds each, and the graceful flame- 
birch doors of the committee rooms; 
the sixty-foot curtains woven in one 
piece; the lovely chandeliers of Fin- 
nish crystal; the elevators of Bra- 
zilian jacaranda wood, some of 
which move on endless belts, like 
the buckets of a dredge, forcing 
legislators to step lively if they 
would avoid being carried “up and 
over,” but these features could be 
matched: elsewhere. 

It is the human element that de- 
lights us most. There is, for instance, 
a most tasteful—and feminine— 
boudoir designed by Elsa Arrokal- 
lio, for the sixteen lady members of 
the Diet, and there is a remarkably 
artistic café capable of serving the 
entire membership. Its ceiling of 
cobalt blue is said to have received 
twelve coats of laquer enamel. In 
the Session Hall (the Diet is uni- 
cameral) modernity in decoration 
and appointments is carried to the 
last degree. Finished in light olive 
woodwork surmounted by a frieze 
of the coats of arms of the nine 
districts of Finland, the circular 
chamber’s chief decoration consists 
of five gilded nude figures larger 
than life size, symbolical of pioneer- 
ing, science, faith and so on. Two 
of the figures are of men and three 
of women, the central one being a 
mother bearing her child in her 
arms. Her back is to the legislators 
and one must frankly admit that her 
generous posterior is by all odds 
the most conspicuous object in this 
hall of lawmaking, but the golden 
lady is not a statue without mean- 
ing. She symbolizes the Past, and 
the aureate babe in her arms is 
the Future. 

On each legislative desk are two 
voting buttons illuminated by a tiny 
electric lamp. One is marked Jad 


(Yes), the other Ei (No.)  Pres-, 


sure on both buttons simultaneously 
means a refusal to vote, and no 
pressure at all indicates absence. An 
electric tabulator counts the votes 
and within ninety seconds flashes the 
result of each ballot upon the 
screen. Thus a new law is passed 
or rejected. 

Speeches may be delivered in 
Finnish or Swedish, but if given 
in the latter tongue they must be 
translated for the benefit of the 
Finnish-speaking members, who pre- 
dominate by the ratio of eight to 
one, There are seven parties in the 
Diet, of which the Social Democrats 
are always in the lead, with the 
Agrarians second. To a member 
of the latter party, Kyosti Kallio, 
is due the famous Lex Kallio of 
1922, generally considered the most 
important legislation yet enacted 
by the independent Diet. This law 
broke up the great private holdings 
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If 
you plan 
to visit New York, 
you will appreciate 
the atmosphere of quiet 
ease and the air of gra- 
cious living. Conveniently 
located, just a few blocks from 
Grand Central Station, Fifth 


Avenue and Rockefeller Center. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 E. 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
George W. Lindholm, Manager 


Single rooms $5—$6—$7 ... Double 
$8 — $10, with 


private serving pantry, and 


Parlor Suites 


electric refrigeration $12 and 
$15 daily. A few of its de- 
lightful rooms and suites 


are now available at 


attractively low 


monthly rates. 


~ Enehan: ing lreland... 


oo . 
‘Come to the Land of 
Charm and Delight!” 


We'll give you a true Irish welcome, straight from the 
Shamrock’s heart. Stay with us long, you'll be loath to 
leave our real Ireland of old... our new Ireland of today 
—only a few hours from England and Scotland. The bluest 
of bright skies—the loveliest of mountains and loughs—the 
quaintest of towns and cities. Dublin and Belfast, amazing 
contrasts of ancient times and modern methods. The Hill 
of Kings at Tara—the Shannon’s mighty power dam. Mys- 
tical Round Towers, moss-covered castles and abbeys — 
glorious, sporty salmon rivers, perfect golf greens, Dublin’s 
world-famous horse show. Through changing vistas by 
comfortable trains and buses to Armagh, Erin’s “Eternal 
City”, to Killarney’s lakes, to Blarney’s castle, to St. Pat- 
rick’s venerated haunts. Around Ireland, through Ireland, 
the real Ireland—the peerless pageant of past and present— 
by RAIL, the modern economical way. 


Plan your trip to Ireland and to Great Britain now, not 
forgetting the Continent. Write Dept. 410 for the new 
“Treland on the Road to Europe’”—a treasure for tracing 
your trip...delightful, illustrated, “shamrocky” guide book 
to travel joy. Address: 


C. M. Turner, General Trafic Manager, 9 Rockefeller Plaza (16 

West 49th St.), New York. L.T. Jones, Middle West Representa- 

tive, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. J. D. Cameron, 

Pacific Coast Representative, 412 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
or your own Tourist Agent. 
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TO EUROPE... 


VACATION TOURS 
ON S. 5S. NORMANDIE 
AND S. 5S. QUEEN MARY 


S.S. Normandie—Sailings June 1—June 
15—June 29— July 13...5.S. Queen Mary 
—Sailings June 8—June 22—July 6, 20. 


FOUR WEEKS’ TOUR— England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France— $475 to $515— 
from New York. 


SIX WEEKS’ TOUR—Eneland, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, France 
— $665 to $685—-from New York. 


GRAND TOUR—two months—England, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, France, 
Germany, Italy— $915, from New York. 


MEDITERRANEAN—EUROPE TOURS— 
Famous Lido Deck Express Ships of the 
Italian Line. Sailings—May z1st—June 
25th—July 9th. 

Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, North 
Africa, Sicily, Greece, Dalmatian Coast, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France— $645 to $665, from 
New York. 

Also Six Weeks’ Touts $475 to $535— 
from New York. Stop-over privileges 
in Europe with all tours. 


All rates shown are Tourist Class on ship. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS — You can 
make reservations on any ship, any line, 
at any AMERICAN EXPRESS office, 
at no extra cost. It is wise to make reser- 
vations early. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES—For the safety 
of your travel funds; as a convenience in 
countries whete exchange regulations 
prevail; as a readily spendable currency, 
known and honoted by all nations, carry 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN 


EXPHESS 
Mawricas Loamtit rave Chganizeler 


65 Broadway, WHitehall 4-2000...605 Fifth Avenue, WIcker- 
sham 2-7300...150 West 41st St., PEnnsylvania 6-8582...896 
Broad St., Newark, N. J., MArket 2-1446...Atlanta, 82 Broad 
St., N. W....Baltimore, 213 No. Charles St....Boston, 378 
Boylston St....Buffalo, 162 Franklin St. (Hotel Statler Bldg.) 
.., Chicago, 178 No. Michigan Avenue... Cleveland, ,1426 
Euclid Avenue (Hanna Building). ..Philadelphia, 1535 Chest- 
nut St... . Pittsburgh, 434 Seventh Avenue (Kopper’s Building ) 
..- Washington, 1414 “F” St.. N. W. (Willard Hotel Building) 
...Worcester, 390 Main St. (Slater Building) 


Ask your local Travel Agent for American Express Travel Service 


HOW FINLAND PAYS HER DEBTS 
(Continued from page 46) 


of land and forced their owners to 
sell off these holdings at pre-war 
prices to any tenant who wished to 
buy. By one stroke, admittedly 
severe upon the wealthy few, a 
very large class of small landown- 
ers, proud of their property and 
eager to develop it, was created. 
It has been stated repeatedly that 
the Lex Kallio made Finland im- 
mune to Bolshevism and if this is 
true the drastic law did, after all, 
benefit the wealthy quite as much as 
the poor. 

In strolling about Helsinki every 
visitor is impressed with two things, 
the city’s complete lack of slums and 
its devotion to books. As I have 
stated, almost all apartment house 
construction of recent years has been 
on a cooperative basis by and for 
the actual occupants. These con- 
structions ‘fall~into three classes or 
groups... Shareholders of Group I, 
meaning those houses built by the 
General Housing Companies, may 
sell their shares as they please for 
what they can get. Unlimited divi- 
dends may be paid. Group II, mean- 
ing constructions of the Public 
Housing Companies, are more re- 
stricted as to sale of shares and 
distribution of dividends. Loans 
against postponed mortgages of 
thirty to forty per cent of the costs 
are advanced by the community. 
The better working classes occupy 
such dwellings. In Group _ III, 
meaning buildings constructed entire- 
ly through community loans, tenants 
from the poorer classes may occupy 
premises from the outset, redeeming 
their indebtedness in about six 
years by means of very modest 
monthly payments. 

The net result is that properties 
in the humblest working quarters 
bear comparison with more elegant 
sections and likewise with the thriv- 
ing business center. I have seen, 


and been amazed by the apartments 
of the very poor, in, for example, 
the outer reaches of Hameentiekatu. 
Pride and hope dwell here with the 
most impecunious tenant-owners. 
Communism, as in the case of the 
farmers, is held at a healthy dis- 
tance. 

The bookstores of Helsinki are 
perhaps its most obvious marvel. 
Two of them, in this city of a quar- 
ter million inhabitants, are not only 
the greatest in the north but the 
greatest in Europe, perhaps the 
greatest in the world. I think the 
Academy Book Store is quite as 
impressive in its stock as is Bren- 
tano’s of New York and Paris. I 
have heard that its active shelves 
total twelve miles in length. 

Among the healthiest signs of 


-Finland’s awakening, the clearest 


proofs of her certain success, more 
convincing even than her coopera- 
tives and her Lex Kallio, is her avid, 
insatiate interest in books. Illiteracy 
is almost completely extinct. Indeed 
the Lutheran Church, to which 
ninety-seven per cent of the popu- 
lation adheres, will not confirm a 
person who cannot read and write. 
Salvation, it seems to argue, must 
go hand in hand with education. 
Whether or not this point is debat- 
able no one has denied that the tra- 
ditional attitude of the Finnish 
Church has done much for the sal- 
vation of Finland. Its task has 
been made relatively easy- by its ma- 
terial, a people which instinctively 
loves knowledge and is willing to 
work for it. The miles of interna- 
tional shelves in the Academy Book 
Store and others of almost equal 
size do not exist for show or for 
propaganda but obviously for profit. 
The people of Finland satisfy their 
inborn passion for advancement by 
buying books and then by studying 
them. 


PONCE DE LEON’S FIRST COLONY 
(Continued from page 35) 


of me, seeing that I have served 
thirteen years in Flanders, where I 
have learned to judge your boastings 
and know what sieges are. On the 
contrary, if you will deliver the ships 
in which you have come to me, I 
will let you have one with which to 
return. And those are the orders of 
my King and Master, and none other, 
with which I have answered your 
demands, in the Castle of San Felipe 
del Morro.” 

Hostilities were resumed on the 
land side of Fort El Morro and 
Hendrick sent another message an- 
nouncing his intention of burning the 
city unless the Spaniards surrendered. 
To this the governor replied that 
there were timber and stones in the 
island with which to construct an- 
other city, and that he wished the 
whole army of Holland might be here 
to witness Spanish bravery. There- 
upon the invaders carried out their 
threat, destroying over one hundred 
houses, the bishop’s palace and li- 
brary and the city archives. 

But the Spaniards furiously at- 
tacked the enemy in front and rear, 
forcing him to abandon the island 
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and leave behind a ship and over 
four hundred dead Dutchmen. The 
men in Fort El Morro proudly 
watched the enemy out of sight. 

Today, more than eight hundred 
enlisted Puerto Ricans and some fifty 
officers of the 65th U. S. Infantry, 
under the command of Colonel John 
W. Wright, use this famous old fort 
for headquarters. 

Now, the island of Puerto Rico, as 
Spanish as olive oil, and with much 
more tropical charm than Spain, 
after four hundred years of de- 
pendence on sugar, tobacco and coffee 
for a livelihood, is venturing forth 
on an additional career. The Puerto 
Rican legislature has placed a tax on 
salt and from the proceeds will be 
conducted a tourist campaign in the 
robust Hawaiian manner. 

But there is no cause for worry; 
the historic charm of the island can- 
not be spoiled by a handful of visi- 
tors. For there will always be those 
who stick to the golf courses of San 
Juan, clatter persistently through its 
crowded streets, and depart on the 
return boat—Let them, and God 
speed. 
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NO EUROPEAN HOLIDAY 
TS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
A CRUISE BY 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful Cruising Liner. 
Made even more charming by the quiet lux- 
urious comfort of the two new public rooms 
recently added. 


From year’s end to year’s end there 
are holiday cruises long or short by 
this luxurious liner—still more at- 
tractive this year with added ac- 
commodation. The choice is un- 
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You can sail up the fjords of Nor- 
way, visit Iceland, the Baltic, the 
Land of the Midnight Sun—or you 
can bask in the colourful ports of the Blue Mediterranean—or pay 
a swift visit to Greece, Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Write for the year's Programme with particulars and prices: 


| BLUE STAR LINE||| 


or any other office or agent of Cunard White-Star 
throughout U. S. and Canada. 


PEP. O: 


a Vacatiore 


IN AN OLD LAND 


UROPE’S youngest republic, yet a nation old in 

William the Conqueror’s day, welcomes visitors 
in an ever increasing throng. Beautiful, friendly cities 
ina medley of the medieval and modern are blended 
into a fascinating panorama. Grim castles, deep 
forests and picturesque peasants contrast with gay 
festivals and health spas whose names are world 
famous. Rapid, modern transportation; hotels from 
the most luxurious to those of modest tariffs. 


See your travel agent for complete data 
including costs or write for Booklet T-4. 


CZECHOSLOVAK STATE RAILWAYS, 587 Fifth Ave., New York 


TENTH SOKOL 
PESTIVAL— 


PRAGUE 
June and July 


In all events-—il’s 


I plyAN NY 


this year 


Polo at Brioni in April. 
Trotting at Bologna in 
May, at Trieste in June. 
The Grand Prix of Italy 
at Milan. Tennis at Ra- 
pallo in April ... golf 
at Menaggio in May. 


where society 
enjoys is sport 


. In settings of fashion 
and beauty. You'll meet 
smart cosmopolites on 
the go at the tracks... 
on the links . . . relaxed 
at the watering places ... 
absorbing boundless en- 
ergy from sun, sea, and 
air. 


and relives the 


past 


In almost the twinkling 
of an eye you can turn 
the clock back 2,000 
years anywhere in Italy. 
Ancient and medieval 
scenes and places 
monuments ... ruins... 
museums... art... of- 
fer complete escape into 
the past. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA — 


In Rome, the magnificent Au- 
gustan Bimillenary Exhibition. 
In Florence, the Music Festi- 
val from April 28 to June 10. 
In Venice, from June to Octo- 
ber, the XXI Biennial Modern 
Art Exhibition. 

Write for a complete calendar 
of events in Italy. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT or write to us for facts and literature. 


ITALIAN ti 


filed z. 
fife TOURIST 


Now is the Time to See Italy 
100 lire for $4.75 in Tourist 
Checks or Letters of Credit. 
50% to 70% reduction in rail- 
road fares, Hotel coupons and 
gasoline coupons effect radical 


savings. They apply also to 
Tripolitania (Italian North 
Africa). 


INFORMATION OFFICES 


NEW YORK: Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue © CHICAGO: 333 
N. Michigan Avenue © SAN FRANCISCO: 604 Montgomery Street 
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TRAILS TO 


OU'’LL taste the thrills of the explorer when you get off 

the beaten path in New Mexico’s fascinating vastness. 
Traveling in modern comfort along great highways, going 
out a few miles from thriving towns and cities, you’ll step 
back a thousand years into scenes little changed since the 
Conquistadores first saw them four centuries ago. In quaint 
Indian pueblos. where legend records the coming of the 
white man on great white birds upon the water, you’ll find 
primitive customs unchanged and hear the sound of lan- 
guages that have never been written. In the dust of ruined 
cities you'll find traces of people who vanished even before 
the days of Coronado. The great Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park will bring gasps of awe and amazement, and 
eight National Monuments will make history come to life 
before your eyes. Cool mountain playgrounds and real 
Western dude ranches in great forest areas will tempt you 
to linger and be lazy. Whatever you like best in a vacation, 
you'll find it in strange and new and different form in 
New Mexico. Let these free booklets give you a glimpse 
of the thrilling days ahead! 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU, 
Room 476, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Please send me the following free booklets: O Two Weeks in New Mexico 
0 Offcial Insignia of New Mexico 


0 Official 1938 Road Map 
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THE SURGING CAPITAL OF A NEW POLAND 


(Continued from page 26) 


political prison within the Citadel re- 
ceived for trial and discharge to the 
scaffold, firing squad or exile in Si- 
beria an unending stream of patriots 
who carried on active propaganda 
against Russian absolutism in Poland 

The fortifications, long since ob- 
solete, have been dismantled. The 
buildings, however—barracks, of- 
ficers’ houses, hospital, canteen and 
garrison church—still remaining 
within their high protecting walls, 
do double duty as quarters for Polish 
soldiers and as a museum of past 
injustices. 

The so-called Pavilion 10, set aside 
for the confinement of political pris- 
oners has the most indelible mem- 
ories. Long before the construction 
of the Citadel barracks had stood 
here, erected in the form of separate 
wings or pavilions. Seven had gone 
up before the Partition and another 


two during the reign of the last 


Polish king. The next pavilion, 
number 10 in the series, was built by 
the Russians in 1826 for the reception 
of dangerous political suspects and 
its cells frequently were the prelude 
to the scaffold. The capacity of this 
military stronghold was six hundred 
prisoners. 

Mounting the staircase of Pavilion 
10, the sequence of rooms in which 
the more notorious of the captives 
were detained awaiting trial opened 
before us. In a few of the rooms 
tablets record the names, the dates 
of incarceration and execution, and 
bear the photographs of their illus- 
trious occupants. Both Traugutt, the 
leader of the 1863 revolt who was 
imprisoned in May, 1864, and exe- 
cuted three months later and Mirecki, 
moving spirit in the uprising of 1905, 
were residents. The room of the 
greatest import and of the most vivid 
memory is the one occupied ~ by 
Joseph Pilsudski, the hero of modern 
Poland, who was incarcerated here in 
March, 1900, exactly twenty years to 
a month before he was commissioned 
the first Marshal of Poland in 1920 
by a devoted and emancipated coun- 
try. 

A few paces away from Pavilion 
10 green-sodded terraces break the 
formidable wall enclosing the prison 
yard and overlook the placid waters 
of the Vistula. Neat rows of crosses 
standing in a solid phalanx mark the 
last resting places of the heroes of 
Polish freedom. These were the 
men who kept alive the torch of 
Polish independence in the long night 
of impenetrable gloom, who for a 
brief time lived in Pavilion 10 before 
walking with fortitude to gallows or 
firing squad. Not an_ inscription 
marks these simple crosses for, while 
all the patriots interred in this sacred 
ground are recorded, their individual 
graves cannot be identified. It was 
the custom of the military author- 
ities to bury their victims promiscu- 
ously about the terraced enclosure in 
order that no identification would be 
possible. Thus no temptation would 
exist among their friends or political 
sympathizers to steal the body, or on 
no subsequent occasion would revo- 
lutionary demonstrations before any 
particular grave be possible. A key 
to these burials was kept in the 
prison records and the solution was 
entrusted to several officials. In the 
precipitate evacuation of Warsaw by 
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the civil and military authorities in 
August, 1915, the records were lost 
or carried away, the prison officials 
who ‘had knowledge of the matter 
disappeared and thus the key to com- 
plete identification was lost forever. 

Adjoining these crosses stands the 
old execution ground and here is ex- 
hibited the row of six gibbets which 
took their’ human toll. A chestnut 
tree stands alongside before which 
the doomed heroes stood to face the 
firing squads. The trunk had been 
partially shot away, but the tree 
surgeons have filled the tragic cavity 
with cement that it may preach its 
silent but eloquent sermon on auto- 
cratic power to future generations of 


Poles. 


Here too is the infamous Black 


“Maria, a sinister black cart which 


rattled through the streets of War- 
saw, accompanied by an escort of 
cavalry,.carrying hapless suspects to 
the citadel. After the Russian reyo- 
Jution of 1905 when the spirit of 
unrest was rampant throughout the 
empire, the authorities abandoned the 
Black Maria because its appearance 
in the streets might, and indeed did 
on one or two occasions, incite dis- 
order and attempt at rescue. Pris- 
oners were transported by ordinary 
droshky where they would be indis- 
tinguishable from average citizens 
pursuing their accustomed ways. 
Happily the age which engendered 
such political barbarities in Poland 
has long since passed and a tolerant 
democracy is converting the grounds 
and earthworks of the hated citadel 
into a riverside park for the enjoy- 
ment of modern Warsovians. 
Warsaw is projected on a gener- 
ous scale and is pleasant and open, 
thanks to the absence of narrow 
streets and towering skyscrapers, 
prevalent in many another city 
hemmed in by natural barriers. Its 
business districts are full of anima- 
tion, yet congestion is pleasantly ab- 
sent. Dotted here and there are 
Renaissance palaces enclosing court- 
yards, occupied by descendants of the 
earlier nobility or leased by their 
owners for use as government of- 
fices, foreign legations or for the 
homes of ambassadors. The city has 
grown up around these stately houses 
which are almost unseen by the pas- 
serby for, set back from the modern 


building lines, they are partly hidden 


from view. 

Apart from the Royal Palace the 
most notable chateau in Warsaw is 
Lazienki Palace surrounded by its 
park and washed by the peaceful 
waters of a lake. Lazienki, which in 
Polish means “bath,” is a name of 
some significance. The chateau, an 
architectural gem, was built in the 
Italian style for King Stanislas 
Poniatowski in 1767 and acquired by 
Emperor Alexander I in 1817. Ponia- 
towski, who had spent much time at 
the Court of Versailles, wished to 
become a patron of the arts as was 
Louis XV. Lazienki Palace in its 
subtle beauty was developed by him 
over a period of years as a worthy 
setting for his art collection. Near- 
by, on an artificial island, the king 
constructed an outdoor stage framed 
by a make-believe Grecian ruin of 
Corinthian columns enlivened with 
shrubbery. On this sylvan platform 
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the fascinating Capitals of Northern 
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and blossoms, and the clear air is crisp 
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THE SURGING CAPITAL OF A NEW POLAND 
(Continued from page 50) 


outdoor plays were given, viewed by 
its royal audience from a miniature 
stone amphitheater on the mainland. 
The little chateau of gleaming white- 
ness and its miniature theater, re- 
posing on the shore of a diminutive 
tree-fringed lake and set in a 
slender park of rare loveliness with- 
in the city seems like a toy palace and 
its gardens. Stanislas was Poland’s 
last king, and when he passed, the 
need of a monarchial retreat came to 
an end. Czar Alexander I acquire 

Lazienki in 1817 and it became the 
residence of the Czars whenever they 
visited Warsaw. 

After the palaces the most impres- 
sive building in Warsaw is the ma- 
jestic colonnaded structure which 
houses the opera, orchestra and dra- 
matic theater. It suffers somewhat 
from its situation on a square that is 
too small by far to permit a full ap- 
preciation of its classic lines and to 
set off its stately length, but either 
as a municipal or a national monu- 
ment, it is worthy of the musical 
temple of a great national capital. 
The city abounds in churches, mu- 
seums, art galleries, hospitals, gov- 
ernmental offices and other buildings 
of a public character. New quarters 
for every kind of activity hitherto in- 
adequately housed have caused the 
rise of an astonishing number of 
huge structures, Whole sections in 
outlying districts are being developed 
under the eye of an art commission 
which controls the height and style 
of the buildings. Detached villas set 
among pleasant gardens, ultra-mod- 
ern apartment houses, a public swim- 
ming pool, a sports stadium and such 
semi-public institutions as a Y. M. C. 
A. and Boy Scouts Hospital are en- 
countered on a short drive through 
the city’s outposts. Housing for hu- 
man needs, for esthetic development, 
for new activities of government is 
necessary in transforming once more 
a provincial capital into the govern- 
mental focus of a nation. 

There is the university which was 
founded in 1816, closed by the Gov- 
ernor General after the Polish insur- 
rection of 1830, reopened as a Rus- 
sian institution in 1869, and now a 
thriving Polish seat of learning. 
With an enrollment of 10,000 stu- 
dents, 4,000 of whom are women, its 
branches of education—a medical 
school, school of art, academy of ag- 
riculture and forestry and conserva- 
tory of music have each been devel- 
oped along lines of notable scholar- 
ship. It has a library of half a mil- 
lion volumes, which was carried off 
to Russia after the 1830 rebellion and 
since returned from Leningrad, a fine 
botanic garden and an astronomical 
observatory. As a constituent part 
of Russia, Germany and Austria, Po- 
land contributed its share to the cul- 
ture of, those countries. Since the 
Peace she is abundantly able to make 
her own place in the history of mod- 
ern Europe in an even larger meas- 
ure than she did in ancient times. 

A group of symmetrical govern- 
ment offices occupies the site of 
former Saxon palaces flanking a side 
of the square once dominated by the 
Russian cathedral. Beneath their 
classic arcade rests the solemn Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, Poland’s 
national tribute to her heroic sons 
who fell on three fronts during the 


World War. The tomb, which is 
embedded in a pavement of marble, 
is guarded on either side by two ele- 
vated baskets of eternal flame, and a 
soldier of the republic stands at at- 
tention while people enter to pay 
homage. The soldier whose body 
lies here was one of the defenders 
of Lwow, the former Lemberg of 
Austrian Poland, who withstood the 
onslaught of the Bolshevik army dur- 
ing its invasion of Poland after the 
greater conflict. War in Poland con- 
tinued until the autumn of 1920, for 
the Armistice in November, 1918, 
brought peace only with the western 
powers. Poland, freed from her po- 
litical bonds, was obliged to establish 
her eastern boundaries and hold them 
inviolate against the designs of the 
communistic east. 

Near the Tomb is the Saxon 
Garden which, laid out two hundred 
years ago as a king’s pleasure ground, 
is now a public park. Its name is 
derived from its builder King August 
II the Strong who was also Elector 
of Saxony. Lying most graciouslv 
in the heart of the city and covering 
seventeen acres, it affords a haven 
of repose to the less hurried way- 
farer. 

Our hotel to our constant pleasure 
fronted on the quiet open square 
vacated by the Russian cathedral. 
Directly opposite, stretched the colon- 
nade enclosing the Unknown Soldier’s 
tomb which in turn opened out on 
the Saxon Garden. On the warm 
summer mornings we delighted in 
breakfasting on the outdoor res- 
taurant terrace and observing the 
quiet stream of traffic which trickled 
by. The turbulent current of life 
flowed in the channel of the adjoin- 
ing street which was one of the busi- 
est in the city, but we took our ease 
in a placid backwater unruffled~ by 
the breezes of commerce. Here over 
our morning coffee or afternoon 
apéritif we became acquainted with 
many phases of life in the capital. 

The Warsaw funerals struck us as 
being particularly curious and inter- 
esting. Bearers of torches or of 
lighted candles precede or walk on 
either side of the open hearse, the 
mourners in company with the priests 
follow solemnly on foot, even when 
traversing the busiest thoroughfares. 
Carriages or motor cars bring up the 
rear, utilitarian adjuncts to provide 
conveyance home from the church 
or cemetery. The funeral procession 
still in vogue has remained un- 
changed since early in the nineteenth 
century, the type of hearse with its 
ornamentation and the uniform of the 
torch bearers showing little change 
in a century of time. Funerals are 
divided into several classes, the qual- 
ity of which is determined by the af- 
fluence of the family. The hearse of 
a first-class cortége is embellished 
with many ornaments of silver, is 
drawn by horses, either black or 
white, perfectly matched in color and 
is accompanied by many torch bear- 
ers and pall bearers too. The sec- 
ond-class hearse has less ornamenta- 
tion and a limited number of torch 
bearers who serve as pall bearers as 
well. The third-class funeral is re- 
duced to simplest terms; its black 
draped hearse is almost unadorned, 

(Continued on page 53) 
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the horses which pull it are imper- 
fectly matched and torch bearers are 
absent. Tradition persists even in 
the final rites for the deceased, for 
the torch or candle bearers are a 
relic of the time when most funerals 
were conducted at night and light 
was a necessary concomitant of the 
procession. 

Droshkies swarm the streets, for 
the horse is still king in predom- 
inantly agricultural Poland. The 
droshky is one of the most pictur- 
esque things in modern Warsaw. 
The arched wooden yoke of the 
horse, the open carriage, the driver 
in high boots and long blue coat dis- 
playing his license number which 
hangs from the back of his collar 
that it may be visible to his pas- 
senger, recall the nineteenth century. 
Aside from these remnants of an 
earlier age the aspects of life in 
Warsaw are singularly like those in 
other European cities. 

Late in the afternoon and early 
evening the cafés, or kawiarmas, fill 
up with the sociable who drop in for 
conversation over coffee or an apér- 
itif. This afternoon refreshment 
hour is later than in most of the 
countries to the west, for dinner, or 
its substitute, supper, is held at a late 
hour, usually between half past eight 
and nine. Hours of business show 
distinct variation from those in most 
other European countries and the 
time of lunching and dining are 
adjusted to suit. The Polish work- 
ing day is from eight in the morning 
until three in the afternoon, punctu- 
ated merely by a simple lunch, or 
second breakfast as it is called, eaten 
at the desk while work goes on. 
After the mid-afternoon dinner, work 
frequently is resumed between five 
and seven, leaving time for a visit to 
the café before the late supper. 
Those who finish their tasks at three 
spend the late afternoon enjoying the 
leisure offered by the kawiarnia. 
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FRONT PAGE NEWS IN CHINATOWN 
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long alleys of chin-high racks, up- 
right save for a slight backward tilt. 
Divided by low sills into rectangular 
spaces. (““boxes’”’ in the Chinese ver- 
nacular) perhaps two feet by two, 
each of these shallow boxes is full- 
floored with metal cubes whose top 
faces present the lines and markings 
of a character, or word. In one 
composing room there are perhaps 
two hundred thousand of these dif- 
ferent characters. In the standard 
dictionary established by Kang Hsi 
are considerably more than three 
hundred thousand. The English lan- 
guage has five hundred thousand cur- 
rent words, but uses only twenty-six 
letters to build them. Consider, 
then, the task of the Chinese com- 
positor: 

On the narrow face of each of the 
vertical sills framing the sides of the 
type boxes is painted a key character. 
If that character be the word “gold,” 
all of the characters in the box im- 
mediately to the right are names of 
metals and words expressing things 
definitely allied with metal. If the 
key character be the word “water,” 
the trudging compositor will look in 
the right-hand box for the characters 
expressing such things as_ river, 
ocean, rain, mist, flood and the like. 
To set in type such-a sentence as 
“The Army of the Nineteenth Route 
crossed the river and successfully en- 
gaged the enemy in a bayonet as- 
sault,” the compositor might have to 
visit ten or a dozen boxes and tra- 
verse as many distances up and down 
the composing room. He needs a 
bicycle! As his average daily set is 
three columns of type, he will walk 
from five to seven miles a day at his 
boxes. 

The dailies vary from eight to 
twelve pages of six columns each. 
(Incidentally the columns are meas- 
ured across the width of the page, 
though the lines of type read from 
the top down.) Thev publish every 
week day. Additionally the Chinese 
Republic News issues a Saturday 
four-page supplement of war pic- 
tures and a Sunday two-page bulletin 
sheet of late news from the front. 
This is said by its editor to be the 
first and only Chinese Sunday extra 
in the country. Sunday with the 
Chinese is holiday and marketing 
day. 

Eldest of the dailies is the Chinese 
Nationalist, established in January of 
1915 and controlled by the Kuomin- 
tang, the Government Party, the 
dominant Nationalists. The Chinese 
Journal was created in 1928 by a for- 
mer reporter on Hong Kong’s oldest 
newspaper, Tai Kwang (“Great Light 
Newspaper”). He is Peter Chan, 
until lately a young banker in 
Shanghai. With meager funds, he 
came to New York from his report- 
ing job, won the confidence here of 
a group of his countrymen among 
the merchants, and after five years 
of successful publishing sold his in- 
terest—600 of the paper’s 750 shares 
of stock—to seven of the Journal’s 
employees and went back to China. 
Five of the seven are carrying on. 


The Journal holds itself an inde- 
pendent, politically and financially. 
The infant of the triology, the 


Chinese Republic News was estab- 
lished little more than a year ago. 


War news brings to attention the 
interpretive labor involved in han- 
dling foreign correspondence. A dis- 
patch originates in Nanking, the 
Chinese capital. It is telegraphed 
thence, in the Chinese language, of 
course, to Shanghai. There it is 
translated into English for cabling to 
San-Francisco, or to London as the 
case may be. But before putting on 
the cable the message must be coded, 
for greater transmission speed and 
for lower handling cost. The code 
consists of groups of four of the ten 
numerals 0 to 9, each group repre- 
senting a word, name, or stock 
phrase. Should the cable operator 
at San Francisco receive the num- 
erals 4781476625141032 the code clerk 
would decode them for the telegraph 
wire thus: 4781 (New)—4766 (York) 
—2514 (Time)—1032 (newspaper), 
and the message as received in New 
York would read The New York 
Times. There being in the Chinese 
written language no character to ex- 
press the plural form of anything, 
the translator at Shanghai expressed 
“Times” by adding to “Time” the 
definitive “newspaper.” The prece- 
dent “The” was understood without 
transmission. (There is no “the” in 
Kang Hsi’s dictionary anyway.) 

The united news and_ editorial 
power of the three dailies and the 
two weeklies, the Chinese Vanguard 
and China Today, the latter pub- 
lished (in English) by The American 
Friends of the Chinese People, is op- 
erating full time behind Ambassa- 
dor Wang’s call uvon his countrymen 
for money for the fighting fronts. 
When the Republic News decided to 
issue weekly its Sunday war-news 
extra, and donate the profits to the 
general war and war-relief funds, 
the Nationalist and the Journal of- 
fered to lend their staffs for the 
work. 

As this is written, about $1,250,000 
has been collected among the thirty 
thousand Chinese in Greater New 
York and forwarded to Shanghai for 
the Government to use to drive out 
Japan. 

It would be worth while to quote 
in full the several views, each con- 
firming the other, expressed by ed- 
itors at the Chinese’ Journal, Mr. Y. 
K. Chu, the Chinese Nationalist, Mr. 
P. Y. Lin, and the Chinese Republic 


‘News, Mr. Lui Chien-Yuen, on the 


China-Japan deathlock. Space per- 
mits only this brief résumé: 

“Tf China’s man power were armed 
and equipped on an equality with 
Japan’s, the struggle would be over 
within three to six months from to- 
day. There is no need for Chinese 
in the United States to go home and 
fight; they can cripple Japan far 
more quickly by earning here and 
sending their dollars there. Every 
dollar given among ourselves is a 
bullet fired for China. 


“In New York, in Philadelphia, in 
Chicago, Denver, San _ Francisco, 
everywhere in cities large and small, 
Chinese whether well-off or poor are 
sacrificing gladly to give their money. 
Mr. K. C. Li, head of the importing 
and exporting house, writes his 
checks for thousands and the banks 
put them through to Shanghai. Lu 
Wing the laundryman’s apprentice 

(Continued on page 55) 
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TO THE TRAVELER 


EUROPE-BOUND 


The tourist map of Europe has 
changed: almost half the Conti- 
nent is covered by the Soviet 
Union which has become an out- 
standing travel country. Off-the- 
beaten-path itineraries may be 
charted which traverse land- 
scapes just as resplendent, his- 
toric monuments and art treas- 
ures just as absorbing as those 
of more familiar lands—but 
made more thrilling by travel 
that reflects the unprecedented 
economic, social and cultural 
changes being made in the 
world’s largest country. 


No trip to Europe can be re- 
garded as complete without at 
least a visit to Moscow and 
Leningrad the two principal cen- 
ters of the Soviet Union. Longer 
itineraries may course the his- 
toric Volga, cross the mighty 
Caucasus Mountains, swing 
along the Black Sea Riviera to 
Sunny Crimea and through the 
fertile steppelands of the Ukraine 
with its rejuvenated cities of 
Kiev, Kharkov and Odessa. 


High point of the Moscow season is the 
353 acre All-Union Agricultural Exposi- 
tion opening Aug. 1, picturing achieve- 
ments made in the mechanization and 
collectivization of U.S.S.R. agriculture. 


Travel is comfortable and inexpensive 
since a great travel organization, In- 
tourist, offers all-inclusive basic rates of 
$5 per day third class, $8 per day tour- 
ist and $15 first . . . including hotels, 
meals, all transportation on tour, sight- 
seeing by car and guide-interpreters. 


All recognized travel agents are equipped 
to give full information. Write Intourist 
for large colored tourist map of the 
U.S.S.R. and illustrated booklet No. TR-4. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


545 Fifth Ave., New York 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


FRONT PAGE NEWS IN CHINATOWN 
(Continued from page 54) 


gives one dollar and a collector takes 
it to Mr. Wang in Wall Street. The 
On Leongs subscribe thousands of 
dollars and the Hip Sings are not to 
be outmatched in patriotism. 
“Japan’s armed invasion is uniting 
China as no other cause could have 
done. The Red Army has reorgan- 
ized into the National (Government) 
Army of the Eighth route and is 
fighting the Invader in the North. 
The Communist Party in China has 
repudiated its Red platform and re- 
named itself ‘Special Administration 
District’ to cooperate with Nanking. 


“China wanted economic coopera- 
tion with Japan—would still welcome 
it. What Japan wants is confisca- 
tion. It may become a long struggle, 
its length measured by the aggres- 
sor’s ability to stand the strain and 
drain; and in the end Japan cannot 
win. No nation can absorb China. 
There is no limit to China’s will to 
remain herself, no limit to her 
strength to endure. The Chinese 
people do not feel fear. Fifty cen- 
turies have taught them how to sac- 
rifice.” 


BONAPARTISTS IN THE ALABAMA CANEBRAKE 


(Continued from page 21) 


ness against possible Indian upris- 
ings. Officers of Napoleon’s great 
armies were privates in the ranks of 
this little army. They were well- 
liked, although the Americans had 
perplexing difficulties pronouncing 
the French names. Lefebvre-Des- 
nouettes, for whom they had the 
greatest respect, they called Mr. De 
Snouts. One day, an old man who 
was captain of the company was 
drilling his raw recruits in the mud 
of Greensboro. His men became 
confused. Not knowing what com- 
mands to give to get them in order, 
he called out, “Mr. De Snouts, I 
wish you would come get these men 
straight for me.’ The General who 
had commanded the Old Guard of 
Napoleon stepped out of the ranks 
and proceeded to drill the little pio- 
neer band, 

Finding it impossible to make a 
livelihood in agriculture, many of 
the Frenchmen took up other occu- 
pations. Colonel Nicholas Raoul, 
who had gone into exile with Napo- 
leon at Elba and had commanded 
his advance guard on his return, be- 
came a ferryman and poled passers- 
by across French Creek three miles 
from Demopolis. Tall, handsome, 
dark, with Continental manners, he 
attracted much attention from his 
patrons. But -not so much~as ~his 
flashing-eyed wife, the former 
Marchioness of Sinabaldi, who had 
been lady-in-waiting to Queen Caro- 
line in Naples. She baked Italian 
cakes flavored with ginger and sold 
them to travelers who were ferried 
over the creek by her husband. 

The little colony struggled on, but 
it soon became evident that the cli- 
mate and soil were not suited for the 
culture of either the grape or olive. 
Since the grapes ripened in the ex- 
treme heat of summer, they made in- 
ferior wine. The olive trees were 
often killed back to the roots by 
the winter frosts. The cultivation 
of cotton the French did not under- 
stand. And because of the ideals 
on which their colony had been 
founded they were opposed to 
slavery, which seemed necessary for, 
the successful development of cot- 
ton plantations. 


In 1821, when news of Napoleon’s” 


death came, the heart went out of 
the enterprise. For it was the spir- 
itual leadership of their distant Em- 
peror, that hope that he would es- 
cape and come to lend his mag- 
netism to their efforts, which had 


kept their energies and ambitions vi- 
brant during these difficult years. 
The homesickness the expatriates 
had suffered stoically burst forth 
now as through a broken levee, and 
many turned their thoughts to re- 
turning to France. Desnouettes’ 
wite and his sister who had married 
the brother of France’s richest man, 
Lafitte, the banker, interceded with 
the King in 1823 and secured per- 
mission for him to take up resi- 
dence in Belgium. After six years’ 
separation from his wife, Des- 
nouettes sailed on the Albion, but 
was drowned within a mile cf the 
Trish coast when his ship was de- 
stroyed on the treacherous reefs of 
Old Kinsdale. 

Soon after the departure of their 
leader, forced sales were made of 
many of their properties. Squatters 
had begun to move in on their lands, 
damaging their crops, stealing their 
fowls, frightening their women and 
children. Gathering together what 
little they could of the wreckage 
of their holdings, many began to 
drift away to other places. Some 
went to Mobile, others returned to 
Philadelphia, some got back to 
France. Colonel Raoul, with his 
wife, went to Mexico where he 
joined the revolutionary army. On 
the way they stopped in Mobile to 
visit General Count Bertrand Clau- 
sel, who had become a truck gar- 
dener and drove his own vegetable 
wagon to market. After Mexico, 


_ Raoul returned to France, where his * 


wife amazed her guests with in- 
credible tales of Indians and savage 
drolleries jin the backwoods. 

In 1825, the year of the aged La- 
fayette’s triumphant tour from 
Mobile to Cahawba, sixty miles from 
Demopolis, scarcely more than a 
hundred of the original” vine and 
olive colony were there to pay him 
-homage. By 1830 profitable cotton 
plantations had supplanted the silver 


leaves and the green and purple 
fruits of France. Only a few of 
the Bonapartists who stayed on 


and took to the new ways became 
rich. Today in a garden at Demo- 
polis, an olive tree, descendant of 
those planted by Napoleon’s sup- 
porters, still bears small and bitter 
fruit. In May the banks of country- 
side ditches blossom with purple 
fleur-de-lis, their ancestral bulbs 
planted more than a century ago 
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Vittskovle Castle, built 1551 


Magnificent chateaux with moats and ex- 
quisite gardens, the homes of noble families 
—Visingso Island and the old Brahe Church 
where the bridal crown reveals the touching 
story of Royal romance—the massive medie- 
val strongholds of Vadstena and Gripsholm 
—the beautiful Canal and Lake Country— 
these changing scenes of peaceful charm 
and fascinating beauty are high spots on the 
ideal motor tour of Sweden. 

Be sure of a perfect summer, book early. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 
tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish linersin eight luxurious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 


vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Department AA, 


SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK — 


Travel... 
In Europe 


THE EASY WAY 
BY MOTOR 


HE most restful, stimulating and economical way 
to travel abroad today is by motor Send for 


“MOTORING ABROAD” 


1 28C' page book, containing a wealth of 
valuable and interesting information—how 
70 ship your car—what to see in Europe 
—where to stop—how to obtain neces- 
sary documents — insurance information. 


A el Division . 
To Foreign Tie ‘Association 
» New York City 


road + 
¢ for postage. 


C1) 


‘MOTORING 
ABROAD’ 


Ready NOW! 
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BIRDS AGAINST THE SEA 
(Continued from page 12) 


U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


The Arctic tern which flies from pole to pole 
annually is one of the most amazing migra- 


tory birds. 


A map showing its flight is seen 


on the opposite page. 


The next time I saw a tropic bird 
was several years later, in the same 
waters, and this time he was not a 
phantom. He appeared close over the 
ship, flying with steady wing beats 
like a pigeon, his yellow bill and 
streaming tail feathers quite clear. 
He circled the steamer several times 
at the same leisurely pace, as his 
forefather may have circled the cara- 
vel Nina, and then made off to the 
horizon. 

Two days later Columbus came in- 
to the Sargasso Sea, where he com- 
forted his crew by explaining the ap- 
pearance of so much seaweed as a 


sure sign of land. On the 18th “Mar- 
tin Alonzo in the Pinto, which was a 
swift sailer, ran ahead of the other 
vessels, he having informed the Ad- 
miral that he had seen great flocks 
of birds towards the W. and that 
he expected that night to reach land.” 
And from then on they came across 
birds nearly every day, though they 
were still in the center of the ocean. 
The next day two boobies came on 
board, and Columbus noted that 
“these birds are not accustomed to go 
twenty leagues from land.” Also— 
“Tt drizzled without wind, which is a 
(Continued on page 57) 


This map shows some of the 
American birds. 
birds. 
five land and water species. 


U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


great migration routes of North 


Number 1 is the route followed only by water 
Number 2 is followed by a small fraction of the twenty- 


Number 3 is less popular than 


Number 2, only ten species of birds following it beyond Jamaica, 
Number 4 is the great migration route used by more birds than 
all the others combined. Number 5 is favored by a few of the 


warbler family. 


Routes 6 and 7 are followed by western: land 


birds, few of which pass beyond southern Mexico. ' 
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OF ENVIRONMENT 


Situated in Southern California's 
marvelous coastal zone and built 
around one of the world’s ten finest 
landlocked harbors, San Diego offers 
you an environment unsurpassed. 
Here, by a southern sea amidst peren- 
nialsubtropic beauty, this modern 
community of San Diego is indeed 
your dream city come true. 


Come winter or summer and its utter 
charm will enthrall you. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address ... Room 174 
San Diego - California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


Include SAN DIEGO 


on your ticket 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 


DID THE ANCIENTS POSSESS? 


Are the stories of the great miracles of 
the past legend or fact? Is it possible that 
once the forces of nature were at the com- 
mand of man? Whence came that power? 
Startling is the revelation that the strange 
wisdom they possessed has been preserved 
for centuries and today is available to all 
who seek a Mastery oF Lire. 


Send For Free Sealed Book 


Those today who have acquired these 
Cosmic truths find them simple, forceful, 
and the instrument by which they fashion 
a new and abundant life. Write the Rosi- 
crucians (not a religious organization). 
who have carefully guarded these age-old 
principles, to send you the free Sealed Book 
which tells how YOU, too, may acquire 
this personal guidance. (The curious not 
invited). Address: Scribe C.N.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose AMORC California 


FOR TRAVEL 
INFORMATION ABOUT 


POLAND 


BUREAU 


POLISH TRAVEL 


Representing : 
POLISH STATE RAILROADS 
We Serve Your Travel Agent 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 


Bowling Green 9-1919 


BIRDS AGAINST THE SEA 


(Continued from page 56) 


sure sign of land.” 


Toward night, on the 20th, “two or 
three land birds came to the ship, 
singing; they disappeared before sun- 
rise’—and right here one becomes 
suspicious that the strain of the un- 
certainty was having its effect on the 
minds of the observers. They were 
all over-anxious for signs of land, 
and they were still in the middle of 
an ocean that, as far as they knew, 
had no end. It is possible that mi- 
grating land birds might have been 
blown out to where the three caravels 
sailed, but surely they would have 
been too exhausted to sing. The song 
must have been in the imaginations 
of the sailors exulting at the sight of 
the visitors. For what encouragement 
they got came chiefly from birds. 
Twice in that anxious month Colum- 
bus is recorded as saying he missed 
only (that “only” was sheer bravado) 
the haunting song of the nightingale. 

On two different occasions, far 
from land, migrating swallows have 
spent the night aboard a ship in 
which I was sailing, but in both cases 
they were so exhausted they could 
be taken in the hand. A few feeble 
chirps was the nearest they came to 
song. 

By October 7, the expedition was 
close enough to its goal to be first 
witness to a migration of birds in the 
New World, and it shifted its direc- 
tion to conform to their course. 
“Towards evening observing 
large flocks of birds coming from the 
N. and making for the SW., where- 
by it was rendered probable that 
they were either going to land to pass 
the night, or abandoning the coun- 
tries of the North, he (the Admiral) 
determined to alter his course, know- 
ing also that the Portuguese had dis- 
covered most of the islands they pos- 
sessed by attending to the flight of 
birds.” And all the night of October 
9, two days before they sighted 
America, they heard birds passing. 

In the same month of.a year almost 
half a millennium after Columbus’ 
first voyage I lay on the moonlit deck 
of a little boat in the Caribbean and 
listened to the cheeps and twitters of 
unseen land birds passing overhead 
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U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
This map shows the classic flight of 
the Arctic terns. Their extreme sum- 
mer and winter homes are eleven 
thousand miles apart, or a yearly 
round trip of twenty-two thousand 
miles. They breed as far north as 
they can find land on which to build 
their nests, and winter as far south as 
there is open water to furnish food. 


in a steady stream on their way 
south. 

This New World has aged in the 
centuries since Columbus sailed to 
discover it. The land has altered, 
and the people upon it, till it seems 
like immemorial time since the great 
Admiral wrote his journal. But the 
ever-changing sea he describes has 
remained unchanged. And when you 
read of the boobies and the tropic 
birds and the man-o’-wars he saw in 
his passage, time no longer exists. 
For their wings are like the golden 
sandals of Athena described by 


Homer (himself an observer of the 
flight of sea birds three thousand 
years ago) that bore her always over 
the wet sea swift as the breath of the 
wind, and waxed not old. 


Norman Edson 
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April to October 


Eighteenth Century Exhibit of 
rare Venetian Lacquers at CA’ 
REZZONICO 5 


‘ 
June to September 


XXI Biennial International Art 
Exhibition 


July 

Venetian Theatre of Prose at CA’ 

REZZONICO Revival of the 

Comic Opera “The Country 

Philosopher” by B. Galuppi 
Libretto by C. Goldoni 


July 


Grand Prix—Cup of the Duce— 

International Motorboat Races 

CWorld’s Championship for 12 
litre boats). 


September 


Symphonic Concerts—Traditional 
festivals—Nightly Serenades. 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


tao 
August 


VI International Show of Cine: 
matographic Art 

Municipal Casino open all year 
round 

Evening festivities at the seashore 
International Tournaments of 
Tennis and Golf 

BATHING @ SPORTS 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


For information write or call your TRAVEL AGENT o1 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 


New York: 626 Fifth Ave. 


San Francisco: 604 Montgomery St. 
Chicago: 333 North Michigan Ave. 


LL your travels are 


quaint Vorarlberg; by the 
laughing lakes of the 
White Horse Inn country, 


‘ an unfinished sym- 
phony until you haye gone 
native in Alpine Tyrol, | 


alls 


have explored gothic Innsbruck, spent festival 
time in Salzburg, known. the lakes, castles, 
fortresses of Carinthia, conquered the Tauern 
glaciers by motor, been a P. G. (Paying Guest) 
in a celebrated castle by the “beautiful blue 
Danube,” joined the chase in forested Styria, 
recaptured romance in Vienna, the sentimental 
heart of Europe. The very air of this sun-loved 
Alpine land is a tonic. All sports. Spas. From 
picturesque inns to de luxe hostels, excellent 
accommodations on any budget. 40% railway 
reductions. 


Consult your travel agent or write for 


details to Dept T: 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
630 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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We Recommend the 


EXAKTA 


REFLEX CAMERA 
to the Most Exacting ... 


. .. because it takes any picture 
anywhere, works indoors or out— 
and gets exact results under all 
kinds of conditions. It’s the 
smallest reflecting camera with a 
focal plane shutter and the special 
favorite of professional men. 


Check its important features: 


Regular speeds from 12 seconds 

to 1/1000 part of a second 

Delayed-action shutter from 

1/1000 part of a second to 6 

seconds 

Interchangeable lenses 

Film transporting lever for 

changing film quickly. 

Shows image right side up 

Uses No. 127 Vest Pocket 8-Ex- 

posure Film 
With F 2.8 
Carl Zeiss Lens 


$125 


TRADE IN YOUR OLD CAMERA 
Send for Booklet E.T. 


WILLOUGHBYS 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 


Supply House 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 
“At the Sign of the Camera” 


THE OPEN ROAD 


shows you more than tourist sights 
at least cost of time and. money. 


EUROPE » MEXICO 
e SOVIET UNION. 


Small travel groups recruited from the 
professions—authoritative leaders as- 
sisted by cultured native guides—so- 
cial contact with people of each 
country. 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under 
leadership of Prof. Hartley W. 
Cross. Cities and countryside in- 
cluding Norway’s’ fjords and 
mountains. Study of cooperatives 
and folk schools. Sailing July 1. 
Back, Aug. 29. 

ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION ¢nd 
GERMANY, under leadership of 
Prof. Goodwin Watson. A con- 
trasting study of the psychology 
of social change. Sailing June 29. 
Back Sept. 2. 

FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLEC. 
TIVE IN THE SOVIET UNION, 
under leadership of Dr. Joshua 
Kunitz. Leningrad, Moscow, 
Ukraine, Caucasus, Soviet Ar- 
menia, Crimea. Sailing July 6. 
Back Sept. 1. 

MEXICO, under leadership of Julien 
Bryan. More than a month in 
the cities and native villages. 
Sailing July 14. Back Aug. 23. 

e 

For rates -and descriptive circulars 

on these and 20 other trips address: 


ROAD 


8 W. 40th ST. 


NEW Yorr 
Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 


on 
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CAVE DWELLERS OF THE ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 33) 


walrus tusks. The Islanders make 
everything from cribbage-boards to 
crochet-hooks, from salt-shakers to 
comic-strip figures. They get the 
ideas from Nome ahead of time, 
then go to work during the winter. 
Much of the ivory seen for sale 
down in southeastern Alaska for 
the summer tourists comes from 
King Island, since southeastern 
Alaska obviously mever sees a 
walrus. 

The King Islanders are shrewd 
traders. They know what price to 
ask for their ivory, and they stick 
to the price. They do not under- 
sell each other, and many of them 
nowadays talk good English. On 
King Island, bleak and forgotten, 
they live through the dark days 
eight months each year primitively 
and dangerously. And then, on 
suddenly coming to Nome for a 
few weeks, they compete  intelli- 
gently with the buyers. They know 
that “beach” ivory is more of a lux- 
ury when worked than “green” 
ivory, and they demand the price 
accordingly. 

“Green” ivory is the Bering Sea 
term for the tusks of walrus, but 
“beach” ivory comes from _ the 
thousands of mammoths which died 


on these shores at one time, and 
died apparently in such droves that 
it is not unusual to stumble upon the 
ancient tusks today when walking 
along any shore cliff of this region. 

But this “beach” ivory is harder 
to work into sizeable figures. It 
peels off in strips like an onion, 
and the thinness allows only for 
making the smallest of delicate 
things like bracelets or beads. That 
is why any sizeable article of 
“beach” ivory brings more to a King 
Islander and by all rights should 
do so. It can be distinguished easily 
by the color, being a rich brown, 
while “green” ivory generally is 
white or creamy. 

King Island is at least one place 
which will probably never be a tour- 
ist camp, and most certainly never a 
trailer camp. But if you do go 
there, say hello for me to the chief. 
He is a remarkable 
will remember me as the guy who 
tried to reverse the salesmanship by 
selling him some ivory beads turned 
out on the Northland’s lathe cheap- 
er than they could be made ashore. 


It is. still a good- idea, 1 think, 
since the subsequent buyers in 
Southeastern Alaska would never 
know. 


From a drawing by Peggy Bacon 


The book that found itself without 
advertising and is now in its Third 
Printing! 


Let God Dolt 


By Wentworth Byron Winslow 


“Though written by a Christian Scien- « 


tist of long standing, this book con- 
tains food for thought for those of 
any or no religion. Anyone reading 
‘Let God Do It’ with an open mind 
cannot fail to profit.”—From a review. 


$2.00 
DODGE PUBLISHING CO, 116 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


LO Ne Di 40r IN 


stay at the 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 
CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Thoroughly up-to-date with every 
modern convenience, central heating, 
telephone and running hot and cold 
water in all bedrooms. 


TERMS MODERATE 


LADY HONYWOOD, 
Managing Director 


Don't miss TANGIER 


on your next visit to Europe 


Only 5 days from New York by the Italian Line is this 
colorful resort that offers all the lure of ancient Oriental 
life as well as every comfort of home. Climate never- 


too-hot, never-too-cold. 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL 


Tangier (Morocco), 


10, USR°U ST 


OFFICE 
North Africa | x 
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WILL MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
LAST? 


| What is the secret of the phe- 
nomenal success achieved by the 
miniature camera in recent years 
and will the vogue last? This is a 
question that is often heard these 
days when two or more camera- 
minded persons get together and 
survey the camera world objective- 
ly. It is just a craze and it is 
bound to subside eventually, some 
think. The fact is that miniature 
photography is no more a craze 
than century-old photography itself 
and will last as long as an interest 
in photography lasts, which, we 
dare-to predict, will last as long as 
man himself. 


Miniature photography as we 
know and enjoy it today exists by 
grace of the many advances and 
refinements that have come as a 
result of the inventive genius in- 
spired by the introduction of the 
miniature camera. But these refine- 
ments, though intended for the 
miniature camera, have influenced 
the entire photographic world, 
until today it is possible to say 
that the distinction between the so- 
called miniature camera and other 
cameras is gradually being elimi- 
nated at least in so far as photo- 
graphic performance is concerned. 
The difference, therefore, will not 
be as between types of photography 
but as between types of cameras. 
So long as there are relatively 
small cameras and relatively large 
cameras we probably will have the 
distinguishing term of miniature 
camera applied to cameras making 
exposures ranging from 35mm to 
2% x 3% inches, but there the dis- 
tinction will stop, and photography 
alone will remain the theme, not 
the type of camera used. 


This “growing-up” on the part 
of the miniature camera from the 
status almost of a toy to that of 
a full-fledged tool of the best 
craftsmen of the day has been pos- 
sible because of the excellence of 
design and efficient performance of 
the best examples of miniature 
camera construction. Such pre- 
cision instruments as the Plaubel 
Makina II S and Rollop, with their 
built-in range finder focusing de- 
vices, and the Vest Pocket and 
Kine Exakta miniature reflex cam- 
eras, the Voigtlander Superb, the 
Super Ikonta B and similar out- 
standing miniature cameras may be 
credited for the high standing en- 
joyed today by the miniature cam- 
era. 


Therefore, to answer the ques- 
tion put in the first sentence of 
this little discussion, miniature 
photography will not last but 
photography will last and the min- 
iature camera will be merely a type, 
not a separate phase of photo- 
graphic endeavor. 

(* Amateur Photographer) 
Would you like to have a sixty page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book entitled, ‘‘Bet- 
ter Photography Made Easy’, to help im- 
prove your hobby? It is Free to All. Just 
send twelve cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of handling and mailing to:—A. P. 


c/o TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16 St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 


Can You Create 
A Beautiful Room? 


Could you take an empty, box-like 
space enclosed by four plain walls, a 
ceiling and a floor, and out of your 
imagination create a finished room of 
outstanding beauty and charm? Would 
you know exactly what kind of furni- 
ture and furnishings to buy to achieve 
the effect your mind pictures? Could 
you avoid mistakes? 


ARE YOU SEEKING A 
CAREER? 


You will find the profession of in- 
terior decoration wonderfully interest- 
ing and lucrative. This exceptional 
profession offers varied opportunities to 
meet your individual needs. 

There is no keener enjoyment than this 
use of your creative talent. But in all 
artistic work, there is certain knowledge 
that you must have—basic facts and 
principles that are the tools with which 
you work in expressing your creative 
talent. These basic facts and princi- 
ples, you can learn easily and quickly 
in your spare time, in your own home, 
through the 


ARTS AND DECORATION | 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORA. 
TION 


This course consists of 30 lessons de- 
voted to period styles, furniture, color, 
textiles, arrangement, lighting, and the 
modern, as well as all the fundamental 
facts and principles of interior decora- 
tion in general. These lessons are pro- 
fusely illustrated. They constitute the 
best reference “library” you could pos- 
sess on interior decoration. 
Before you are half way through the 
lessons, you will find that they are en- 
’ riching your life and developing your ar- 
tistic talents, and you will realize how 
quickly they will open the doors to the 
career of professional interior decora- 
tion. The instruction is individual and 
personal throughout and the cost is 
small. 
Send this coupon for information. 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N 5 
Without send me _ information 
about your Home Study Course with costs, 


- 
| 

| 

obligation. 
| terms and all details. 
| 

| 

I 
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WHY MEDDLE 
IN THE ORIENT? 


The book that is literally 
MAKING HISTORY! 


ey BOAKE CARTER 


AND THOMAS H. HEALY 


Professor of Foreign Relations, Georgetown University 
HERE is the book that has aroused Congress. It 


has been read into the Congressional Record, has 
been discussed in “cloakroom conferences,” has been 
referred to in committee meetings, and is carried 


about in the coat pockets of numerous Senators and 
Representatives who are using it as a standard refer- 


ence on foreign 


relations. The reason? Because it 


contains authentic data even our statesmen don’t 
know! “What a fine job.”—Senator Nye. 
“Should be read by every American.”—Senator Lundeen. 


“A book every 


American voter should read.” — 


Congressman Luckey. 
Sales are averaging 1400 copies a week—and the book 


is just starting! 
A Dodge Book. 


ee it at your bookseller’s tomorrow. 
$1.75. 


THE HOUSE OF SPIES 


By WARWICK DEEPING 


“A lively tale 


with a convincing hero and an 


altogether admirable villain.”—N. Y. Times. $2.00. 


the Republic. 


ROBESPIERRE 


THE INCORRUPTIBLE 


ey FRIEDRICH SIEBURG 


Bes nineteen bloody months Robespierre ruled 
France as an absolute dictator, sending to 
the guillotine many of his fellow revolutionaries 
together with the real and imaginary enemies of 


In this rich, full-bodied biography, 


Dr. Sieburg, author of Is God a Frenchman? reveals with 
dramatic emphasis the character and motives of this 
early leader of the proletariat, and points by implica- 
tion the inescapable parallel of modern European 


dictators. 


“The best short account of Robespierre 


available in English.”— Saturday Review of Literature. 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York 
[LR eel 


Illustrated. $3.00. 


IN OUR 


COUNTRY GARDEN 


By Cxrare Ocpen Davis 


A combination of botany, philoso- 
phy, 


horticulture, 
and fun. 


perspiration 


Here is a book to read straight through at one sitting, 
with the excitement of an adventure story, and then to reread, 
quote and consult constantly on how and when to plant what, 
where, and how to make it grow, flourish and flower. 


It is a book for all gardeners everywhere. 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 


$2.50 
116 East 16th St., N. Y. 


See 


FRANCE 
SCOTLAND 
ENGLAND 


BELGIUM 
SWEDEN 


ON 

After you have examined the de- 
lightful up-to-the-minute guides 
prepared by that widely experi- 
enced traveler, Sydney A. Clark, 
you will want to rush right off to 
the nearest steamship office. He 
preaches no parsimony but shows 
how to see everything, do every- 


thing, where to stop, where to eat 
and how to travel comfortably. 


FINLAND—tand of ten 
thousand lakes, cities, for- 
ested lakes, old castles and 
Russian monasteries. 
AUSTRIA —Many - sided 
Vienna, Innsbruck, Salz- 
burg, Carinthia; exploring 
the whole country. 
FRANCE —Dazzling cities, 
stately cathedrals, the Rivi- 
era, visits to Normandy and 
Brittany. 

SCOTLAND —Colorful 
towns and people, rich his- 
tory and legend. 


ENGLAND —Rom antic 


towns, quaint inns, storied 
‘ castles and plenty of Lon- 
oN don. 

HOLLAND —Home of 


flowers, windmills and Rem- 
brandt. From Amsterdam 
to Zuider Zee. 

ITALY —From Naples to 
Rome, through the hill 
towns to Florence and the 
Lake region. 

BELGIUM —Grand palaces, 
picturesque canals, and 
beautiful, peaceful country- 
side. 


SWITZERLAND —Seven 


jeweled lakes, sublime 
mountains and famous 
peaks. 

SWEDEN —F ro m Stock- 
holm through romantic 
towns of Dalecarlia, Kalmar, 


Visby, etc. 

GERMANY —H istoric 
cities, the Rhine, the Black 
Forest and the Harz Moun- 
tains. 

NORWAY Land of Vik- 
ings and the midnight sun, 
rich in scenery and color. 
DENMARK - —Copenhagen, 
Elsinore and Hamlet’s Cas- 
tle, and many other places 
of charm, 


Mr. 


Clark in 
prisingly compact budg- 

et shows you amazing 
ways to see everything 

at little expense. 

At all booksellers or 


his sur- 


$2.25 


Each 


wee MAIL THIS COUPON won oe mm 


ROBERT M,. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th St., New York 


Please send the Travel Guides Checked. 
CL] FRANCE 1] SCOTLAND 
L] ENGLAND HOLLAND 
1) ITALY BELGIUM 
OD SWITZER- L) SWEDEN 

LAND [] NORWAY 
[1] GERMANY 1) DENMARK 
AUSTRIA FINLAND 
CJ Enclosed find $.. O Send C.O.D. 
EAMG oe tol Senet iar FE aan ote a artahate teem 
Address .. 


All aboard for fun and friendship ... up this gangway for 
the holiday of your dreams... with an informal, congenial 
crowd of smart travellers who prefer the friendly inexpen- 


sive “one class” way to Europe. 
Let's go... 


Atlantic liner ...wide decks for sport and sun bathing ... 


spacious public rooms for movies... 
dancing ... games... fine food for 
your sea-going appetite ... excellent 
staterooms for your comfort... deft ser- 
vice from stewards who are eager to 
see to your every want. 

Think of it . . . all this in the com- 
pany of fellow passengers with whom 
you'll form lasting friendships 


¥* RED 


S. S. PENNLAND 


17 BATTERY PLACE e 


T. A. BEAN 
376 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES KOZMINSKI 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


VIA RED STAR 


RNS 


and enjoy every privilege of a large trans- 


WEEKLY 


YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 


S. S$. WESTERNLAND 


LINE 


FA i ii os 


aa ye io 
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with a command and“crew born and bred to the sea. 
MAKE EARLY RESERVATIONS 

When you realize how much you get for such little expenditure 

you'll understand the ever increasing popularity of ‘‘one 

class run-of-the-ship” travel. Early bookings indicate arecord 

season so we feel that we should urge you to make early 


" 


reservations. A small deposit will insure — 
the choice accommodations that you 


BRING YOUR CAR $165 up 


See the real Europe far from the 
beaten tourist paths. It’s as easy 


desire. Come on along . . . to Europe., 


“CANDID CAMERA” COLOR BOOK FREE 
For complete and comprehensive information 
write for booklet TR of over 30 candid camera 
snapshots (many in natural color) taken of 
actual passengers on a trip last summer. 
Booklet describes full the advantages of the 
“one class run-of-the-ship’’ way to Europe. 


* 3 


S. S. ILSENSTEIN 


as driving at home. We will ar- 
range all details. Your car will be 
carried uncrated in a patented 


floating garage on shipboard. 


SAILINGS 


Antwerp— Southampton 


STAR LINE 


Ss. S. KONIGSTEIN S. S$. GEROLSTEIN 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE e NEW YORK CITY 


J. M. BEALE H. S. HORNER M. G. GORHAM F. E. SHORT 
Michigan Theatre Bldg. 1600 Walnut Street Park Building 233 Post Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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